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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH SPRING MEETING, 
NEW YORK BRANCH, AMERICAN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Paut S. ACHILLES, SECRETARY 


The Fourth Annual Spring Meeting of the New York Branch 
of the American Psychological Association was held at Yale Uni- 
versity in New Haven, on Saturday, April 1, 1933. It was attended 
by 156 members and 120 guests, an increase in total of 95 over the 
preceding year. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected and 
committee appointments announced for 1933-34: 


Honorary President: James McKeen Cattell. 


To the Board of Directors for a term of three years: H. E. 
Garrett, Columbia; H. S. Langfeld, Princeton. 

Program Committee: P. D. Stout, Chairman, New York Uni- 
versity ; M. S. Viteles, Pennsylvania; C. J. Warden, Columbia. 

Nominating Committee: A. T. Poffenberger, Chairman, Colum- 
bia; E. A. Doll, Training School, Vineland, C. C. Miles, Yale. 

Membership Committee: M. S. Murphy, Chairman, Pennsyl- 
vania; H. M. Halverson, Yale; Norma Bird, American 
Women’s Association, New York City. 


The invitation from New York University to the Branch to hold 
its next annual meeting in the Spring of 1934 at New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, in New York City, was accepted. 

The scientific program of the meeting comprised forty-four 
papers, visits to laboratories, and the presidential address by Professor 
Raymond Dodge, of Yale University, on “Anticipatory Reaction.” 
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This address will appear in the Psychological Review. Brief 
abstracts of the papers follow. 






An Approximation to the Value of Rewards and of Punishments in 
Learning. IrvinG Lorce, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Additional experiments like those reported by Lorge and Thorn- 

dike, Journal of Experimental Psychology, June, 1933, in which 

connections were sometimes rewarded by saying “ Right” or 

“Wrong” or left ambiguous by saying “ Next,” were performed. 

The material to be learned consisted of nonsense figures each of 

which was divided into six nonsense divisions in which the subject 

had to select one of the divisions as his response to the stimulus. 

After each response he was rewarded or punished or left uncertain. 

At the next trial it is possible, therefore, to measure the degree to 

which the subject repeats the same connection. Connections which 

were rewarded by saying “ Right ” were repeated on the average 33.2 

per cent, whereas those which were punished were repeated 22.8 

per cent. Connections which were left ambiguous were repeated 

27.0 per cent (a priori chance is 16.7 per cent). The experimenta- 

tion was performed by Mr. Bertram Epstein under supervision of 

the author. 

In another experiment, two different groups learned to respond 
to indifferent words by saying a number from 1 to 5 after which 
the experimenter said “ Right” or “ Wrong” or either an indiffer- 
ent, or a pleasant, or an unpleasant word. One group was admin- 
istered the experiment by the author; the other by Mr. Jack Eisenson 
under the author’s supervision. 

Using the same technique of measuring repetitions in the next 
trial, we have 43.7 per cent repetition for connections which were 
followed by “Right”; 26.6 per cent for connections called 
“Wrong”; 29.8 per cent for connections followed by a pleasant 
word ; 28.1 per cent for connections followed by an unpleasant word ; 
and 28.8 per cent for connections followed by an indifferent word 
(a priori chance assuming each response as likely as each other 
response is 20 per cent). If we use ambiguously affected connections 
as a base from which to measure the potency of rewards and punish- 
ments, the probability is that it is too high. The subject may have 
































1The Psychological Exchange, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
announces establishment of a Central Research Library and invites all persons 
presenting papers to send copies to this Library in order that such material 
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special notions concerning the stimulus which are left undisturbed. 
The pleasant, unpleasant, and indifferent words may give too high 
a base from which to measure the potency of reward or punishment 
in the second experiment for the same reason. 

The probabilities are that the reward is very efficacious, whereas 
the punishment does little more than leaving the response ambiguous. 
Thorndike, Thorndike and Lorge, and Lorge, have demonstrated that 
learning may be attributed to the efficacy of reward and that the 
punishment has little potency to eliminate the punished connection; 
these experiments substantiate those findings. 


An Apparent Transfer of Conditioning. W. C. Surprey, Yale 

University. 

In the customary conditioning technique a neutral stimulus is 
presented a number of times with the adequate stimulus for some 
response. Finally, after the two have been presented together suff- 
ciently, the neutral stimulus, supposedly through its contiguous 
association with the adequate one, becomes capable of evoking the 
response. The present experiment was an attempt to investigate the 
possibility of setting up a reaction of the conditioned-reflex type in 
such a way that during its formative period there would be no con- 
tiguity between the stimulus and the response it was to become 
capable of evoking. 

A group of 15 subjects was put through a procedure the three 
successive steps of which were as follows: (1) a very faint flash 
of an electric light was given an opportunity to acquire a conditioned 
wink by being presented a number of times with a sudden rap on 
the cheek, (2) the rap on the cheek was then given an opportunity to 
acquire a conditioned finger-withdrawal by being presented a number 
of times with a shock on the finger, and (3) the flash was then 
presented alone. 

In this last step 9 out of 15 subjects responded by withdrawing 
the finger at the presentation of the flash alone. The employment of 
two control groups showed that this reaction did not occur with any 
degree of regularity unless conditioning was allowed to take place 
both between the flash and wink and between the wink and finger- 
withdrawal. This therefore appears to be a reaction of the condi- 
tioned-reflex type, but one which does not depend for its establish- 
ment upon temporal contiguity between the stimulus and the response 
with which it is to become connected. 
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The Relation Between Repetitions and Length of List in the Learn- 
ing of Meaningless and Meaningful Materials. A. W. MELTON, 
Yale University. 

Thurstone and Skaggs have recently published generalizations of 
the relation between number of repetitions (time per unit) and length 
of list which are contradictory when applied to the lengths less than 
18 units. Thurstone holds for negative acceleration of the curve 
throughout the entire range of lengths, whereas Skaggs holds that 
early positive acceleration is followed by negative acceleration with 
the inflection point at the 18-unit length. These generalizations are 
limited to meaningless materials, since comparable data on meaning- 
ful material have been lacking. The object of the present inquiry 
was to determine the form of the curves for the relation between 
repetitions and length of list with well-practiced subjects, and with 
the degree of meaningfulness of the material as a variable. 

Each of 24 subjects learned one 9-, 12-, 15-, and 18-unit list of 
3-place numbers, 3-letter nonsense-syllables, and 3-letter words in 
each of two cycles after having three preliminary practice periods. 
Differential practice effects were further controlled by a counter- 
balanced order of conditions within each cycle. Each subject learned 
at the same hour on twenty-four consecutive days. Learning was 
by the anticipation method (2-sec. exposure interval), and to a 
criterion of one errorless recitation. ‘The primary conclusions are 
based on the data collected during the second cycle. 

In essential agreement with Skaggs, and disagreeing with 
Thurstone, we find positively accelerating increases in repetitions 
with increases in length of lists of syllables and numbers, although 
the curves deviate very little from a straight line. There is pro- 
nounced positive acceleration of the increases in repetitions with 
increases in length of word lists. 

On the basis of these findings it is contended that (1) the degree 
of acceleration of increases in repetitions with increases in length 
of list decreases with a decrease in the meaningful quality of the 
material learned, and (2) the divergent conclusions regarding the 
form of the curve for meaningless materials have been occasioned by 
slight statistical irregularities which could have been safely ignored 
if it were not for the fact that the ‘true’ relationship shows such a 
minimal degree of positive acceleration that slight errors can alter 
the apparent form of the curve. 
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The Relationship Between Transfer of Learning and Age of 

Previous Associations. S. H. Britt, Yale University. 

This investigation represents a study of the relationship between 
the age of the associations for a learning problem and the amount of 
positive transfer to a second learning problem. The learning prob- 
lems were two stylus mazes. There were three experimental groups, 
of 30 subjects each. Group 1 learned the original problem, after a 
time interval of 48 days relearned the same problem, and immediately 
mastered the second problem. Group 2 learned the original problem 
and, without any time interval, immediately learned the second 
problem. These two experimental groups reached the same level of 
performance, three successive trials without error, in the first prob- 
lem immediately before learning the second problem; but they dif- 
fered in the fact that Group 1 had learned the first problem 48 days 
before Group 2. Group 3 learned only the second problem, and thus 
served as a standard with which to compare the learning scores on 
the second problem of the two transfer groups. 

According to every type of measurement employed, viz., time, 
trials, and errors, Group 1 showed a much greater amount of positive 
transfer than Group 2, that is, was more superior to the control group 
than was Group 2. The conclusion is: If the associations for a 
learning problem are of the same functional strength but are of 
unequal age, the older association is more subject to positive transfer 
to a second problem than is the younger association. 


The Influence of Visual and Auditory Patterns on Tactual Recog- 
nition. T. M. Aspet, Sarah Lawrence College. 

The object of this experiment was to study the influence of 
sensory mode of presentation on tactual learning, thus employing a 
different type of learning condition than the more usual requirement 
of memorizing nonsense or meaningful words or sentences. The 
task was to learn to recognize by touch 12 letters of an alphabet 
arbitrarily set up but similar to the Braille point system. 

The subjects, college women, were divided into three groups, 
visual (V), auditory (A), and control (C), each group equivalent 
on the Thorndike Scholastic Aptitude ratings. Before being pre- 
sented with the tactual stimulus, which was placed on a card in a 
box with a small aperture for the index finger, the V group (85 Ss) 
was shown a large placard on one side of which was printed the 
name of the letter that was to be felt and on the other side was indi- 
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cated the pattern of the dots to be felt. Before being presented with 
the tactual stimulus, the A group (85 Ss) were told what letter they 
would feel and in addition an auditory pattern of the arrangement 
of the dots was played on a xylophone. The C group was not pre- 
sented with either a visual or auditory pattern of the arrangement of 
the dots, but one-half (50 Ss) were merely told what letter they 
would feel, and the other half (49 Ss) were shown on a placard the 
name of the letter they would feel. Other conditions as to time for 
feeling stimuli, intervals between trials, etc., were kept constant for 
all groups. No subject saw the tactual stimuli. The experiment 
was performed in groups from 5 to 10 in number. Scoring was 
made on the basis of the number of correct recognitions after three 
learning trials. 

There was no difference in the scores of the A group and of the 
two C groups. The V group averaged 17 per cent better than the 
other groups, the difference being statistically reliable. 

In a second experiment, following the first by exactly three weeks 
to the hour for all subjects, 38 of the former V group learned a new 
set of 12 letters (comparable in difficulty to the first set) by the A 
method and 34 of the former A group learned these letters by the 
V method. The V group again did 17 per cent better than the A 
group, the difference between the averages being reliable. Correla- 
tions between the scores on the two series were fairly high and posi- 
tive. Reports were obtained from the Ss as to the relative merits of 
the two methods of learning. 

Conclusions are drawn as to factors influencing the results, 1.e., 
(1) more immediate integration and meaning in the visual pattern, 
(2) tendency for the Ss to convert auditory patterns into imaginal 
visual patterns, (3) greater past training in eye-hand over ear-hand 
coordinations, and (4) possible closer neural connections between 
modalities having in common the quality of spatiality or extent. 


Relationship Between Variability and Output in Muscular Work. 

C. W. Manzer, New York University. 

The present study is an attempt to examine in the field of 
muscular work the relationship between variability of work and 
(1) work decrement and (2) the differences in muscular strength 
among the subjects. 

The data of this investigation consist of the work done in two 
hundred ninety-seven work periods by twenty-seven men subjects. 
The muscle group used comprised the flexors of the middle finger; 
the apparatus was the Mosso ergograph. Contractions were made at 
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a two-second rhythm and in every work period the work continued 
to exhaustion. Each subject performed a series of eleven periods of 
work; a five-minute rest was allowed between successive work 
periods. The load lifted was a ten-pound weight. The results 
follow : 

1. Variability within each work period. A comparison of the 
coefficient of variation of the first ten contractions with that of the 
final ten contractions shows that without exception the work done at 
the close of any period of work is more variable than that done at the 
beginning. There is, however, no systematic change in either initial 
or final variability throughout the total series. 

2. Variability throughout the total series. Relative variability 
based upon the mean output in each work period continues essentially 
constant throughout the total work series. 

3. Relationship between variability and working level of the 
subject. When the mean output and the mean variability of each 
subject are compared, there is found a tendency for the subjects who 
do the more work to be more variable than the subjects who do a 
smaller amount of work. 


Ambiguous Patterns of Apparent Visual Movement. W. R. MILEs, 

Yale University. 

It would seem that the phi-phenomenon has been investigated in 
almost every detail. However, one notes that these studies have 
chiefly concerned the apparent movement taking place between one 
pair of terminal positions or stimuli and that observers who see 
movement agree on its direction. Multiple pairs of such stimuli 
have long been used practically in street signs to give the effect of 
moving borders and here also observers as a rule agree on the direc- 
tion of movement and on the total pattern presented. The possibility 
of arranging the pairs of stimuli in such a manner that a variety of 
patterns or that ambiguous patterns may appear seems to have 
escaped notice. 

In the present study neon lights have been used in the form of a 
square and diagonal pairs have been made to flash alternately. 
Observers report movement or rather movements which configurate 
at one moment as a double swinging pendulum and at another 
moment as a see-saw or perhaps as a circular clockwise or counter- 
clock pattern and all without any alteration of the repeated stimuli 
by the experimenter. This paper is a discussion of these dynamic 
and contending figures and of some factors which seem to determine 
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their order or duration of appearance. The paper will be supple- 
mented by a demonstration. 


The Absolute Judgment of Pitch. C. H. Wepett, Princeton 

University. 

In investigating the absolute judgment of pitch, observers were 
trained to give the pitch of a tone in terms of double vibrations per 
second, without comparing the tone with a standard. After their 
average error per session had reached a value varying about three 
semi-tones, they had to judge a new series on which they had not 
practiced. The new series consisted of a larger number of tones 
between the same limiting frequencies as in the practiced scale. 
Their average error in judging this new series of unfamiliar tones 
was not significantly greater. 

The results of the experiment also showed that the fewest errors 
occurred at the ends of the scale, the size of the average error 
gradually increasing toward the middle. 


The Effect of Brightness upon Discrimination of Length. H. C. 
HamILTon and M. D. Katz, Temple University. 


Using a form of the Galton Bar which appears to the subject as 
lines of light in a dark room, accuracy of discrimination of length 
was determined when the stimulus lines were of different degrees of 
brightness. Each of forty-eight subjects made sixty-five judgments 
of length following a modification of the method of average error. 
The subjects were divided into four equal groups, each group using 
stimulus lines of different brightness. The intensity of the light was 
measured in terms of foot-candles with a Weston Photronic Illumi- 
nometer. The intensities for the four groups were in the relationship 
of 200:100:10:1. The subjects worked under conditions of a pro- 
gressive motivation, which was made comparable for all individuals, 
as it was automatically adjusted to the performance of each person. 

The accuracy of discrimination varied with the brightness of the 
stimulus, though not in a linear fashion. The results show one more 
condition affecting this type of judgment, and provide one more 
demonstration of the variability of threshold values. They may also 
suggest a basis for further experimentation dealing with the current 
emphasis upon the importance of illumination for school and factory 
work. 


Form Discrimination in the Cat. K. U. Smitu, Brown University. 


This paper reports the development of discriminative responses 
in cats to geometrical patterns presented to the animals as visual 
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stimuli in a specially devised discrimination apparatus. Seven cats 
have been trained in the discrimination of an equilateral triangle 
from a circle of equal area. For two of the animals the triangle and 
circle were shown as solid black figures on a white ground. For the 
other five solid white figures were displayed on a black background. 
In a positive response the cat obtained food by pressing down a 
small lever above which the triangle was displayed. In a negative 
response it avoided another small lever, beside the first, above which 
the circle was displayed. The positions of the circle and triangle 
relative to the two levers were frequently interchanged in the course 
of the trials. When a triangle of four-inch sides and circle of equal 
area were used as stimulus figures, accurate and stable discrimina- 
tion was developed in all animals in trials varying from 300 to 1,000. 
Check experiments have shown no extraneous cues to be effective in 
the formation of the habit. 

Additional experiments, carried out with quantitative results, 
included: (1) Reduction in size of the stimulus figures; (2) inver- 
sion of the triangle; (3) substitution of skeleton for solid figures; 
(4) reversals of figure and ground for both skeleton and solid 
figures; (5) qualitative modification of the ground. Under certain 
conditions discrimination was found to be relatively uninfluenced by 
substitution of a new figure for one of the original stimulus figures, 


or by inversions of the triangle, or by qualitative modification of the 
ground. 


Audiometric Studies with the Chimpanzee. J. H. Etper, Yale 

University. 

A method has been developed which has made possible the deter- 
mination of absolute intensity thresholds in the chimpanzee. The 
experimental situation is similar to that of the reaction-time experi- 
ment with humans. The subject is given a “ Ready” signal and is 
trained to respond to a stimulus by pressing a key and to refrain 
from pressing when no stimulus is given. Stimuli produced by a 
Western Electric 2-A audiometer through a standard earphone are 
presented in random order with an equal number of blanks or catch 
stimuli. 

Using the method of serial groups it has been possible to obtain 
a psychometric function and to demonstrate that the behavior of the 
chimpanzee in this situation is quite similar to that of the human. 
There are indications that the chimpanzee is a better subject than 
the human child in certain respects. 

Thresholds have been determined for frequencies from 512 ~ 
to 8,192 ~. While it may be shown that the results are, to a certain 
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extent, a function of the method employed it is possible to determine 
approximately the amount of such influence. Work is now in 
progress with human subjects under the same experimental condi- 
tions. Although several of the threshold values obtained for the 
chimpanzee. are below the average human threshold, none of them 
lie outside of the variability range for humans. 

It is believed that the method used in this investigation would 
have definite advantages as a means of studying auditory acuity in 
children too young to cooperate in a more complex situation. 


Preliminary Report on the Study of the Effect of Prolonged Sound 
Stimulation on the Auditory Sensitivity of the Guinea Pig. G. P. 
Horton, Princeton University. 

By a method employing the conditioned respiratory response, the 
auditory sensitivity of a number of guinea pigs was determined. 
The animals were subjected to a prolonged loud tone. After this 
stimulation the sensitivity was redetermined to ascertain any changes 
that might have occurred. The test for sensitivity included the eight 
octaves in the frequency range 64 to 8,192 cycles per second. 


Auditory Sensitivity of Katydids and Crickets. E. G. Werver and 

C. W. Bray, Princeton University. 

A method similar to the auditory nerves technique used in higher 
animals was adapted to study the reactions to sound of katydids and 
crickets. The results showed responses over a wide frequency range. 
In katydids the range was roughly from 800 to 45,000 cycles with 
indications of optimum response around 30,000 ~. In crickets the 
range was shifted downward as compared with the katydid; the lower 
limit, though not fully explored, was at least as low as 500 ~, while 
the upper limit extended only to about 11,000 ~. 


Behavior of White Rats in Rotated Mazes. C. K. TRuEBLoop and 

L. F. Becx, Brown University. 

The experiments reported here concern the behavior of white 
rats when a maze which they have learned is rotated 90 or more 
degrees from the position of learning, their living cage being con- 
tinuous with the maze and rotating with it. Elevated and alley types 
of maze are used, the conditions produced with the latter being similar 
to those reported by Leuba, Journal of Comparative Psychology, 9, 
1929, 239-244, in which no disturbance due to rotation was found. 

Experiments with the elevated maze are completed. The animals 
are disturbed upon rotation, even though the living cage is continu- 
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ous with the maze and rotates with it. These results are discussed in 
connection with those of Leuba. The inference is drawn that the 
two sets of results are in harmony, and support the general view 
that the maze behavior of the white rat is controlled by extra-maze 
as well as intro-maze stimuli. 


Fixation of Position Habits Under Non-Selective Conditions. S. 

Diamonp, New York University. 

Selection of one among several possible responses, for habitual 
use in a given situation, is ordinarily determined by differences in 
consequences involved. But such difference is non-essential: selec- 
tion still occurs when the consequences are identical for alternative 
responses. Comparison of speed of forming a habit in various situ- 
ations of this latter type should throw light on some factors’ respon- 
sible for selection. 

Variability in choice of 2 paths, both leading to the same food- 
chamber, when either choice is rewarded and involves identical 
punishment, has been determined for several small groups of rats. 
Two trials daily were given after 5 days’ preliminary experience of 
one guided trial daily. Rats which must cross charged punishment- 
plates in the paths, and rats which receive electric-shock 4 seconds 
after entering the food-chamber, develop a stereotyped response 


more quickly than unpunished control rats. Rats punished 12 
seconds after entering are variable somewhat longer than the con- 
trols. Rats confined for 10 seconds within the path chosen respond 
variably much longer, those confined 30 seconds still longer. 

Rats similarly offered a choice of 2 equally distant open windows, 
to be reached by jumping 12 or 18 cms. (after 5 days’ preliminary 
experience of jumping to a single window), show absolutely no 


variability in response. 

Thus, under non-selective conditions, a response attended by 
punishment or followed soon by it is fixated more quickly than one 
unpunished ; a response followed by punishment after a short interval 
more quickly than one followed by punishment after a longer 
interval ; the interpolation of a delay checks fixation; the obstruction 
offered in the jumping situation causes even swifter stereotyping 
than electric-shock obstruction. These results oppose an interpre- 
tation of selection by “ effect,” show that punishment hastens learn- 
ing by changing the animal’s attitude, and point to something com- 
parable to a “ decision” as facilitating selection in the rat. 
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The Effect of Practice on Delayed Reaction in the Rhesus Monkey. 

J. P. Fotey, Jr., and C. J. Warpen, Columbia University. 

This report covers one phase of a topic in a project on Motivation 
and Intelligence in the Rhesus Monkey (under the general direction 
of Prof. C. J. Warden), supported by the Council of Research in 
the Social Sciences of Columbia University. A detailed report of 
this and other phases of the delayed reaction experiment will appear 
in a forthcoming volume. 

The effect of practice on the delayed reaction in the monkey was 
investigated, using the Carr-Hunter or indirect method. The sub- 
jects were three preadolescent Macacus rhesus monkeys, one male 
and two females. After training the animals to select and open the 
one of two doors above which the stimulus light appeared, testing 
trials were instituted in which a period of delay intervened between 
the cessation of the stimulus light and the release of the animal prior 
to response. The following periods of delay were studied in order: 
10, 0, 3, 6, and 10 seconds, with 30 test trials (3 days, 10 trials per 
day) on each delay period. Various controls were instituted to 
eliminate secondary cues. 

The results show a marked practice effect in regard to the ability 
of two of the three subjects to respond correctly after delay. There 
was a pronounced increase in correct responses in the 10-second delay 
period when this period had been preceded by tests on shorter inter- 
vals of delay. Two of the subjects increased from 57 and 63 per cent 
to 80 and 100 per cent respectively. Moreover, within any given 
period of delay there was usually a slight tendency for improvement 
during the 30 trials of that interval. There was a tendency for the 
animal to react more slowly as the intervals of delay became pro- 
gressively longer. Reaction was not on the basis of overt bodily set, 
posture, or attitudes. The experimental evidence thus indicates that 
at least two of the subjects learned to react correctly on the basis 
of some other cues or substitute stimuli, the exact nature of which 
cannot be determined from the data collected in this experiment. 


Delayed Alternation in Raccoons. H. W. Nissen and J. H. Exper, 

Yale University. 

After establishing a habit of simple alternation (R L R L, etc.) 
in three raccoons, delays, gradually increasing in duration, were 
interpolated between successive responses. These delays could be 
as long as 32 minutes without affecting the correctness of response in 
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any of the animals. In one raccoon delays of 4 and 16 hours, and 
in another delays of 24 hours, gave scores better than chance. 
(Hunter, using the “indirect method” was able to obtain delays 
of only 25 seconds in raccoons.) The alternation habit was firmly 
established in all animals by the end of 500 trials. A total of from 
1,450 to 1,730 training, test, and control trials were given each 
animal. 

The present study utilized a “box apparatus” rather than the 
usual T-maze, “temporal maze” or discrimination set-up used by 
previous investigators. A technique of “non-corrected” runs and 
a system of delay-increase adapted to individual variations in 
progress were developed which are believed to constitute valuable 
improvements in the delayed alternation method. The advantages of 
delayed alternation over other delayed response methods in studying 
memory, and the factors which may account for the difference in 
delay limits obtained, are discussed. 


, 


Effect of Variations in the Length of the Maze upon the Rate of 
Fixation in the Chick. B. Riess, College of the City of New 
York; T. A. Jackson, Yale University; and C. J. Warpen, 
Columbia University. 

The object of the investigation was to compare the ease and rate 
of fixation of a maze pattern with variations in the length of the 
maze. The pattern used was the simple linear arrangement of the 
Warner-Warden unit maze. Groups of chicks were run on five 
mazes of different lengths, as follows: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 culs-de-sac. All 


groups were strictly comparable, such variables as age, size and 
motivation having been controlled. The arrangement of the maze 
was such that the only difference between the various patterns was 
the number of blinds. Nine out of 10 errorless runs constituted 
the norm of mastery. Records taken included total times and three 
error scores; forward entrance, backward entrance and retracing 


errors. 

The results indicate an apparent disagreement between work done 
in the field of nonsense material with humans and maze learning in 
animals. In the human field the difficulty per unit of task increases 
with increase in the number of units whereas in the animal field the 
difficulty per unit decreases. The results here obtained corroborate 
those of Hamilton and Warden on the white rat, namely, that the 
fixation process in shorter tasks is relatively slow and inefficient. 
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The Sleep of Children in a Twenty-four Hour Nursery School. 
M. M. ReyNotps and Hetena Ma tay, Vassar College. 
Quantitative aspects of sleep were studied at the Vassar College 

Institute of Euthenics in 1931 and 1932. The subjects were thirty- 

four children between the ages of seventeen and sixty-two months. 

No controlled experiment was set up. The data were gathered by 

the nursery school teachers in the ordinary course of their duties. 

The mean total sleep for the sixteen children in the 1932 school 
(when conditions for sleep were more favorable) was thirty-one 
minutes higher than that of the eighteen children in the 1931 school. 
The two groups were assumed to be closely comparable with respect 
to chronological age and therefore this difference was considered a 
significant difference. 

In 1931, the weekly group averages showed a wide range with 
evidence of improvement in sleeping habits from the first to the sixth 
week. In 1932, the range of the weekly averages was negligible and 
there was no evidence of improvement. The explanation was tenta- 
tively offered that the better conditions of the 1932 school were 
responsible for the greater amount of sleep that year but that there 
were limits to the influence of environmental conditions on children’s 
sleep. The results suggested that some organic factor might deter- 
mine to a considerable degree the amount that the children slept. 

For individual children, there were large daily fluctuations in the 
amount of sleep taken, but the weekly, biweekly and triweekly aver- 
ages for a child were in close agreement. Over a longer period than 
twenty-four hours most of the children (both years) maintained an 
acceptable constancy in the amount of their sleep. 

The question was raised whether the physiological drive for sleep 
was more important than had previously been assumed and it was 
suggested that the attitude of adults toward children’s sleep should 
be revised in much the same way that the attitude toward children’s 
eating has recently been changed. 


Children’s Wishes, Dreams, Fears, Daydreams, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant Memories. A. T. Jersttp, Columbia University. 
Four hundred children, including fifty at each age level from 

five to twelve years, were questioned in private interviews to obtain 

information concerning each child’s wishes, fears, the worst and the 
best happening that ever had befallen him, his likes and dislikes, 
whether he would rather be a boy or a girl, in what way he would 
want to be changed if he could be different, his ambitions for the 
future, his dreams, daydreams and imaginary companions. 
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The replies were classified under general headings (following 
agreement ranging from 93 to 100 per cent between the classifica- 
tions of independent workers using tentative lists of categories). 
The data were tabulated to provide comparisons between children 
differing in age, sex, intelligence and socio-economic status. 
Following are some of the findings: Children’s fears deal chiefly 
with improbable and imagined dangers (ghosts, corpses, criminals, 
strange places, etc.) rather than with actual dangers as revealed in 
reports of “worst happenings” (accidents, illness, failure, etc.) ; 
fears do not become significantly more matter-of-fact with age. 
Young children and children of low intelligence at all ages wish 
predominantly for specific material objects; older and more intelli- 
gent children express their wishes in more inclusive terms; children 
from more favorable socio-economic circumstances express many 
philanthropic wishes, but these appear to consist mainly in lip- 
service to general phrases taught at school. Children of all ages 
show little insight into cause and effect; they wish (e.g.) for good 
grades rather than for ability to get good grades, for palliatives 
rather than for changes in human conduct and human limitations. 
More intelligent children reported a greater number of daydreams 
with a plot and more imaginary compafions. Children reported 
more unpleasant than pleasant dreams; less than half, when ques- 
tioned, expressed a desire to continue to dream; children in poorer 
circumstances appeared to dream more than children in better cir- 
cumstances. Only one boy desired to be changed to a girl, twenty- 
three girls wanted to be boys (chief reason: more freedom). Girls 
stressed social relationships, clothes, wishes for marriage, a baby, 
etc., more than boys but on the whole sex differences were not out- 
standing as compared with the contrast between children coming 
from homes high and low in the socio-economic scale. 





The Acquisition of Skill in Infancy. H. M. Hatverson, Yale 

University. 

Eight infants who come regularly for examinations at lunar 
month intervals serve as subjects for this study. The infant sits 
before a crosslined table of the clinical crib. A 7 mm. pellet is pre- 
sented under controlled conditions in accordance with established 
procedure. The cinema records of the reaching reactions of the 
infant at advancing age levels are studied in motion and by stilled 
successive frames. The conclusions concerning skill in reaching are 
briefly summarized. 
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In contrast to acquisition of motor skill by older children and 
adults, the infant at the start of this investigation has no repertoire 
of acquired movements upon which he may draw in the development 
of the skill. He must construct it upon unlearned motor activities. 
With this handicap, however, his skill in reaching at sixty weeks 
compares favorably with adult skill. In the acquisition of skill in 
forward projection of the arm during the first sixty weeks of life 
the first movements are reflexes or simple sensory motor responses 
of which the abductive-adductive movements of the shoulder are 
most prominent. The next stage is the period of slowly acquired 
voluntary movements which range from crude groping activities to 
direct reaching. In the final stage movements are largely automatic. 
As a result of practice the skill is now a more or less definitely fixed 
motor pattern of response. 

Reaching at twelve to twenty weeks consists of discontinuous or 
jerky lateral arm movements in which the hand slides on the table 
top, revolves clockwise above the table or combines both of these 
activities. From twenty to sixty weeks the movements gradually 
become more continuous, the lateral deviations decrease as forward 
projection increases, and the sliding and circular motions diminish. 

The ratio of the gain (or loss) in progress toward the pellet to 
the lateral deviation of the hand from the straight line of the advance 
is a good measure of the infant’s skill in reaching. 


Juvenile Delinquency as Related to Immigration. C. P. ARMSTRONG, 

Children’s Court, New York City. 

Statistical comparison of the 8,179 delinquent children arraigned 
in the Children’s Court of New York City in 1930 according to 
nativity, with the 1930 census figures for the population of New 
York City. 

Statistical comparison of Stanford-Binet I.Q.s of the following 
groups of children examined in the clinic of the Children’s Court: 
821 cases, total number in clinic in 1930; 100 Italian parentage, 100 
negroes; 100 of assorted nationalities, each compared with 100 chil- 
dren of white, American-born parentage. 


Psychological and Social Characteristics of Metropolitan Neighbor- 
hoods. J. B. Matter, Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

This is a study of the 310 neighborhoods or health areas into 
which New York City is divided. The data for each area included 
the results of the Federal Census, records of the Department of 
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Health, Children’s Courts, the Board of Education and the major 
social agencies. 

A series of psychological tests were given to the pupils of the 
fifth grade in all the public schools of the city. An index of mental 
ability was computed for each area, based on the scores (I.Q.) of 
the fifth grade pupils residing in the area. The correlations between 
this index and all other measures were obtained. The average mental 
ability of neighborhoods was found to correlate positively with aver- 
age income, percentages of homes having telephones and radios and 
with the rate of school progress of the pupils residing in the area. 

It was found to correlate negatively with birth rate, death rate, 
infant mortality and incidence of disease, juvenile delinquency and 
dependency. 

All “desirable”’ characteristics (mental ability, rate of school 
progress, economic status, etc.) correlated positively with one another 
and negatively with each of the undesirable ones. Similarly, all 
undesirable characteristics (death rate, delinquency and dependency) 
correlated positively among themselves and negatively with all the 
desirable characteristics. 

The negative indices were inverted, making all correlations posi- 
tive. The intercorrelations reveal the possible existence of a central 
factor common to most of the indices and measures. The following 
combined measures satisfy the tetrad criterion: intellectual ability 
(results of intelligence tests and rate of school progress), physical 
vitality (inverted rate of infant mortality and incidence of disease), 
economic status (average income and other economic indices), and 
social adjustment (absence of delinquency, dependency, and truancy). 


Group Differences in “Values” Within a University. D. Harris, 

Lehigh University. 

The Vernon-Allport “Study of Values” was given to 338 
students and 62 faculty members of Lehigh University, comprising 
about 25 per cent and 50 per cent respectively of the total student 
and faculty populations. The test is constructed on the basis of 
Spranger’s six-fold classification of “types of men,” into (1) the 
Theoretical: primarily interested in the discovery of truth and the 
systematization of knowledge; rational; (2) the Economic: pri- 
marily interested in utility; practical; (3) the Aesthetic: primarily 
interested in form or harmony; grace; beauty; (4) the Social, pri- 
marily interested in people and in their welfare, for their own sake; 
(5) the Political: primarily interested in power; dominance over 
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others; (6) the Religious: primarily interested in the cosmos as a 
unity, and his relation thereto and unity therewith; mystical. 

The reliability of the scores on the various “values,” as deter- 
mined by re-test after three weeks on groups of 25 each, was as 
follows (raw coefficients) : Theoretical, .70, .66; Economic, .58, .52; 
Aesthetic, .80, .63; Social, .33, .59; Political, .82, .75; Religious, .76, 
72. It was decided to tentatively omit the Social and Economic 
values from further analysis on account of their relatively low relia- 
bility. On the other four values various groupings were made and 
compared as to averages. Some differences found were: 

Theoretical Value: Students in the arts college scored higher 
than those in the business school (D/D=5.59) and than the engi- 
neering students (2.33); engineering students higher than those in 
the business school (4.19). Among the arts men, pre-medics sur- 
passed pre-legals (4.45). The faculty averaged higher than the 
students (5.19). The faculty members teaching the sciences scored 
higher than the language faculty (1.97) and the engineering faculty 
(1.17). 

Aesthetic Value: Arts students again higher than engineering 
(4.04) or business (4.50) ; Jewish students higher than Protestants 
(4.76) or Catholics (2.38). Faculty higher than students (2.68) ; 
language faculty higher than the engineering (3.93) or sciences 
(3.24). 

Political Value: Business and engineering students both higher 
than arts men (5.67 and 3.20), business higher than engineering 
(3.16). Pre-legals higher than pre-meds. (3.09). Students higher 
than faculty (5.11). Instructors a bit higher than full professors 
(1.53). 

Religious Value: Students eighteen years and under scored 
higher than those nineteen (2.10) and older. Protestant and Catho- 
lic students both higher than Jewish (5.20 and 3.39); engineering 
students higher than business (2.83). The engineering faculty 
higher than the engineering students (2.12) and higher than each 
of the other divisions of the faculty (sciences 1.57, language 1.43, 
social subjects 2.92). Collectively, faculty higher than students 
(1.56) ; full professors higher than instructors (2.26). 

Many other group differences appear, confirming some popular 
impressions, contradicting others, and suggesting interesting leads 
for speculation and further research. 
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The Allport-Vernon “Study of Values Test” Applied to 465 

Entering Freshmen. C. A. Forp, Temple University. 

This test was selected for study of its possible value in the selec- 
tion of students for various colleges and the elective groups therein. 
It was administered as part of the entrance routine to 176 of the 
applicants for Teachers College, September, 1932, class. During 
the first semester the test was given in freshman “ English ” sections 
to samples in the College of Commerce and the College of Liberal 
Arts, and to the entire “ X ” Group (a highly selected, experimental 
Teachers College group). 

The distributions of derived scores are not very different for any 
of the groups studied, indicating that the “ evaluative attitude” plays 
small part in the choice of either the college or the group in which a 
student will major. Certain of the groups within a college tend to 
follow similar evaluative patterns although there are invariably more 
differences within the group than between groups. There are no 
significant sex differences, and correlations between test scores and 
other criteria such as intelligence, size of high school, religion, etc., 
are invariably low. 


Annoyers and Satisfiers in the School Career of One Thousand 

Students. G. E. Brrp, Rhode Island College of Education. 

The following question was answered anonymously by one 
thousand college students: “ What have been your most satisfying 
and your most annoying experiences as a pupil during your entire 
school and college career? ” 

The distribution of individuals interrogated was as follows: two 
hundred from each of the five college classes—freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior, and graduate. Ten per cent of the undergraduates and 
50 per cent of the graduates were men, the rest, women. 

The graduate group represented twenty different colleges and 
universities from a wide geographical area. No member, however, 
possessed a college degree beyond the bachelor’s. The undergradu- 
ates were all students in one New England teacher-training college. 

Tabulation of the most-frequently mentioned satisfiers and 
annoyers indicated no noticeable sex, class, or age differences in the 
emphasis upon any special annoyances or satisfactions. The most 
potent satisfaction, as well as the most conspicuous annoyance, was 
found to be the teacher. The most satisfying and also the most 
annoying characteristics and practices of that individual were tabu- 
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lated according to frequency. The greatest annoyance was caused 
by irritating personality traits. Desirable practices and methods in 
management and instruction elicited the most appreciation. Second 
in order of importance came the pain of failure and the pleasure of 
success in both work and social relations. Other important consid- 
erations followed in order of frequency. 

The significance of this experiment has direct bearing upon 
teacher-training, to the end that instructors all the way from the 
kindergarten to the university may aim to cause less annoyance and 
more satisfaction to the learner. The underlying principle involves, 
among other essential matters, motivation in the formation of S-R 
bonds, and the mental hygiene of the learner. 


Dynamogenic Effect of Sound on Activity of Rats. RoBpert Morey, 

Princeton University. 

This experiment was designed to test ‘algebraic summation’ as 
exhibited in the behavior of swimming rats, when stimulated by a 
sound. A metal tank fifteen feet long, fifteen inches high and six 
inches wide was filled with water ten inches deep; the water was 
maintained at a constant temperature. A swimming rat interrupted 
as he started a beam of light, which was falling on a photo-electric 
cell. Such interruption closed a relay, and started a stop-watch. 
The watch was stopped by the same process, when the rat passed 
through the light beam at the other end of the tank. The effect on 
the rat’s swimming of adding a loud sound was noted. Under cer- 
tain conditions the sound was found to have a facilitating effect; 
under other conditions other effects were observed. 


The Effects of Various Diets on Maze Learning in Mice. A. M. 

Kocu and C. J. Warpen, Columbia University. 

The aim of this experiment was to determine the effects of defi- 
nite types of diets upon the efficiency of maze learning. Five groups 
of female mice, approximately 15 to 17 per group, of the same age, 
strain and line were run in a six alley maze. The mice were weighed 
before and after the experimental training period. Gross body 
weight as well as loss in weight was compared with performance 
scores. The mice were run under the usual laboratory conditions. 
The feeding conditions began at birth and continued through 13 
months prior to the testing. 

Three groups of mice were fed qualitatively different diets. 
These diets consisted of a food base of wheat and klim and varied 
in one major food constituent per group. The major differences in 
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diet for these groups were: (1) egg yolk, (2) salts, and (3) sea 
water. The other two groups were fed quantitatively different diets 
arranged as follows: one group received six calories of a Complete- 
Sherman diet per mouse, per day, while another group received 
fifteen calories of the same diet, but five days per week, prior to our 
testing these mice. During the experimental period every group was 
fed for the same length of time, i.¢., for a period of twenty minutes. 
Consequently, differences found among the groups cannot be 
attributed to any variation in experimental procedure. Our data 
indicates many significant differences in maze learning ability that 
may be attributed to the effects of diet. 










The Influence of Extirpation of the Motor and Premotor Areas of 
the Cortex Upon the Retention and Execution of Acquired 
Skilled Movements in Primates. C. F. Jacopsen and J. F. 
Futon, Yale University. 







Monkeys and chimpanzees were trained in opening problem boxes 
of varying degrees of difficulty until the pattern of response was 
well established, i.e., the problem ‘learned.’ The influence of uni- 
lateral and bilateral extirpation of the arm representation (Area 4 
of Brodmann) and of Area 6 upon the retention and execution of 
these learned skilled movements were studied. 

Extirpation of Area 4 resulted in: (1) temporary flaccid paralysis 
and (2) residual motor deficit of the finer adaptive movements of 
the wrists and fingers which was more profound in the chimpanzee 
than in the monkey. As a result there was slowness and lack of 
smoothness in execution of movements necessary to open the boxes, 
although the pattern of response and orientation to the situation was 
not disturbed, i.e., there was no loss of ‘ memory’ for the problem 
as was indicated by the fact that the feet were often employed in 


















; maneuvers formerly executed by the hand. 

Isolated lesions of Area 6 in chimpanzees (Area 4 intact) pro- 
duced: (1) forced grasping and spastic paresis, (2) transient loss 
of finer responses of the fingers and wrists, and (3) limited impair- 
ment of the pattern of response to the problem boxes which necessi- 
tated specific reéducation in the problems involved. This loss was 
not due to lack of orientation to the problem situation or to inability 
to make finely adjusted movements, but appeared to be the result of ¥ 
a specific deficit in certain complex patterns of movement. From 
these data it is concluded that the motor and premotor areas, while 
contributing to the smoothness of response, are not essential to the 
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mediation of voluntary movements and that they function primarily 
in postural adjustments. 


The Encephalization of Visual Function. D. G. Marguts, Yale 

University. 

It is well known that in the course of evolution the cephalic 
regions of the central nervous system have acquired an increasing 
dominance in the control of behavior. This principle of encephaliza- 
tion, securely founded in comparative anatomical investigations, has 
been applied to the interpretation of motor functions with marked 
success. That the same general principle holds for sensory functions 
is evident from the much greater sensory impairment which follows 
decortication in mammals as compared with lower vertebrates. It is 
now possible to outline in some detail the stages in the encephaliza- 
tion of the visual function, with a view toward providing a basis for 
the interpretation of experiments on any one species. 

In vertebrates, the fibers of the optic nerve end in several nuclei 
of the brain stem, of which the tectum (superior colliculus) and 
lateral geniculate body are the most important. In fishes and 
amphibia there are no optic connections with the forebrain, and the 
visual functions are mediated by the tectum. In reptiles and birds, 
there is a small system of fibers arising in the lateral geniculate body 
and ending in the forebrain (epistriatum). The tectal system, how- 
ever, is much larger, and relatively little visual defect is caused by 
removal of the cerebral hemispheres. With the appearance of true 
neo-cortex in mammals, the geniculo-cortical system acquires a 
greater importance, and in the ascending mammalian series it 
increases in size and complexity relative to the superior colliculus. 
Correlated with this anatomical development is a progressive shift- 
ing of the visual functions from the subcortical centers to the cerebral 
cortex. Experimental studies of the rabbit, rat, dog and monkey 
indicate that the visual impairment consequent to removal of the 
visual cortex increases in severity from the lower mammals to man. 


Motor Skill and Handedness. L. F. Becx, Brown University. 
Handedness generally is determined easily by observing the 
preference of the right or the left hand during the performance of a 
number of simple manual tasks. The measurement of the degree of 
handedness, however, is a much more difficult problem. The present 
study attacks this problem by the use of complex motor tests. The 
performance of the right and left hands of 60 right-handed men 
have been measured on the following tests: (1) Koerth pursuit rotor, 
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(2) Miles motility rotor, (3) triple plate tapping, (4) single plate 
tapping, (5) Brown spool packer, (6) dynamometer. The first three 
tests were administered in both clockwise and counter-clockwise 
directions. 

The largest, average, percentage difference between the two hands 
occurs with the pursuit rotor (about 25 per cent), and the smallest 
with the spool packer (5 per cent). The scores of the pursuit rotor 
for the two hands are related closely (r=.90) ; hence, this test does 
not reveal varying differences of degree between the performance of 
the right hand and the left hand. On the contrary, it suggests that 
handedness in right-handed individuals as represented by this test 
may be an “all-or-none ” phenomenon. The completion of a present, 
testing program of a group of left-handed subjects will clarify this 
point. The correlation for the two hands on the Miles motility 
rotor is low (r=.28, approximately) ; consequently, the performance 
of the right hand tends to vary independently of the left hand. The 
correlations of the remaining tests are moderately high. 














The Relationship Between Oxygen Want and Alcoholic Intoxication. 
R. A. McFarvanp and A. L. Baracu, Columbia University. 





Physiologists and psychologists have frequently mentioned the 
striking similarities of alcoholic intoxication and the effects of 
oxygen want on mountain expeditions, altitude flights and in low 
oxygen chambers. The familiar symptoms in alcoholic intoxication, 
such as loss of motor-codrdination, heightened sensory thresholds, 
markedly retarded mental processes, loquacity, tendency to repeat 

certain phrases and activities, lack of self-criticism and releasing of 
inhibition, etc., are also very common reactions of persons suffering 
from oxygen deprivation. In spite of the danger of assuming simi- 
larity of cause from similarity of symptoms, the problem seemed 
worthy of careful analysis to determine, first, whether alcohol is 
directly related to anoxemia, and, second, whether the alterations in 
behavior caused by the alcohol and gases could be measured by 
psychological tests. 

In order to investigate the problem, the following experimental 
procedure has been carried out. First, a series of physiological tests 
were made on three subjects by comparing the pulse rate, respira- 
tion rate, pulmonary ventilation, and oxygen consumption in exercise 
under normal atmosphere with exercise after the ingestion of alcohol. 
Second, five subjects were given a series of tests involving blood 
pressure, pulse rate, spirometer, dynamometer, ergograph, threshold 

for electric stimulation, audition, wobblemeter, choice reaction, pur- 
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suit meter, perseveration, dotting machine, digit symbol, paired 
associates, mirror drawing, and code, in an oxygen chamber under 
the following conditions of alcohol ingestion and oxygen mixtures: 
(a) practice—normal air, (b) 60 c.c. alcohol—normal air, (c) 60 c.c. 
alcohol—50 per cent O,, (d) control, (e) 100 c.c. alcohol—normal air, 
(f£) 100 c.c. aleohol—93 per cent O, and 7 per cent CO,. In this way 
it was assumed that the impairment due to the alcohol could be meas- 
ured and also the degree to which the oxygen would counteract the 
effect of the alcohol. Third, biochemical measurements for blood 
alcohol and lactic acid were made four times during each experimental 
period (i.e., before ingestion of alcohol; one-half hour, one hour and 
two hours later), so as to relate the amount of alcohol and lactic acid 
in the blood to the psychological and physiological performance. 

The results indicate quite clearly, first, that on the physiological 
side, alcohol apparently prevents the utilization of oxygen due to the 
greatly increased pulse rate, respiratory rate, pulmonary ventilation 
and oxygen consumption; second, that on the psychological side the 
effects of alcohol can be counteracted by the inhalation of higher 
concentrations of oxygen, and, third, that biochemically there is a 
heightening of the blood alcohol and especially the lactic acid, show- 
ing that alcohol really causes an anoxemic condition in the organism. 
The study attempts to demonstrate the importance of relating psycho- 
logical functions to the correlated and underlying physiological and 
biochemical processes. 


Diurnal Rhythms in Skin Temperature. FL LortEN HEItser, Yale 

University. 

The purpose of the experiment was to find what changes take 
place in the surface temperature of different areas of skin on the 
human body between different hours of the day. 

A thermo-couple with galvanometer was used for taking the tem- 
peratures in the mouth, over the left carotid artery on the side of 
the neck, on the forehead, the volar surface of both wrists and on 
both ankles. Temperatures were taken every three hours on six 
female subjects. One subject, aged forty-five, served four weeks and 
the other five subjects, ages twenty-one to thirty-one, served one week 
each, giving in all 62 diurnal cycles of temperature for each location. 
Heart rates were taken at each temperature measurement. Blood 
pressures and basal metabolisms were obtained for all subjects. 
Conditions such as room temperature, exposed surfaces and periods 
of rest before measurements were constant with all subjects. 
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The results from all subjects show similar rhythms in body and 
skin temperatures though there were reliable differences between the 
mean temperatures of the same areas on different subjects. The 
mean temperatures varied inversely with age. All areas have defi- 
nite diurnal rhythms. The rhythms of the neck, forehead and heart 
rate are similar to the rhythm of body temperature. The limb tem- 
perature rhythms have much more range and are opposite in phase 
to the body temperature rhythm. 

The limbs possibly serve as regulators of body temperature. 
During the day the energy derived from food is used up in muscular 
activity but at night it is dissipated from the limbs in the form of 
heat. 

The rhythms in skin temperature indicate that experiments on 
cutaneous temperature sensitivity should be conducted at the same 
hour of the day to insure similar differences between skin and 
stimulus temperatures. 





Types of Conditioned Reactions. G. R. Wenvt, Yale University. 

Most published work on the conditioned reflex has been insuffi- 
ciently analytical on the response side. Experimental evidence will 
be presented which suggests that conditioning results in responses of 
a number of functional types. This paper deals with conditioned 
responses to a sound when bodily rotation is the unconditioned stimu- 
lus. Recording reactions of the eyes and eyelids, three types of 
conditioning seem to be identifiable in that situation: (1) Conditioned 
reactions of the usual kind, appearing as saccadic eye movements 
whose direction is determined by the direction of rotation. (2) Sensi- 
tized reflexes. The eyelid reflex to the sound may increase. (3) A 
type provisionally called “ preparatory reactions.” ‘This type is rep- 
resented by ocular divergence occurring about 135 sigma after the 
sound. Type 3 is the main concern of this paper. Its objective and 
functional characteristics are contrasted especially with type 1. It 
is noted that this ocular divergence is very similar in latency and in 
functional characteristics to a short latency conditioned knee-jerk 
previously reported by the writer. Other published reports are dis- 
cussed in the light of this work, and analogous types identified. It 
is further noted that type 3 is not easily placed in the reflex-voluntary 
dichotomy, and the suggestion is made that experiment may place it 
intermediately. Finally, these types are not offered as pigeon holes 
into which responses can be put, but as relative points on a scale. 
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Criticisms of the Psychological Use of Chronaxie. F. C. THorne, 
Columbia University. 

The adoption of the method of chronaxie, expressed as the time 
required for excitation by an electric current of twice liminal 
intensity, as a psychologically significant index of the excitability of 
tissues, has been rather uncritically accepted by a number of investi- 
gators. Rushton and others have experimentally invalidated 
Lapicque’s canonical curves of excitability and his theory of iso- 
and heterochronism. Jasper and Perkins, using the method of con- 
stant stimuli, have shown that chronaxie measurements fit the Phi- 
Gamma function. In a series of preliminary experiments, the author 
has obtained the following results which seem to indicate that 
chronaxie is not a valid psychological measurement. 

Serious criticism may be made of the apparatus which has been 
thus far developed and used; technical resources are not at present 
adequate. A systematic variation of the experimental conditions 
proves that the chronaxie values are a function of the electrodes used, 
the temperature and condition of the skin at the points stimulated, 
and the order of presentation of the stimuli. In sensory chronaxie, 
unreliable values are obtained because of the necessity of utilizing 
introspective reports of the adequacy of the stimulation. In motor 
chronaxie, mechanical recording of response may be used; but here 
the chronaxie values vary according to whether a gross or a minute 
response is considered adequate. The work reported has been done 
on human beings, with chronaxie values as obtained through the skin, 
and the criticisms apply only to this experimental situation. In con- 
clusion, the author wishes to make clear that his work is not a criti- 
cism of the concept of characteristic excitabilities, but merely of the 
methods which have been used to measure them. 


A Study of the Interpretation of Symbolic Dream Material. J. S. 
GotpscHMIpT, Columbia University. 
The purpose of this study was to investigate the interpretations 
given by psychotic patients of material supposedly symbolic. For 
this purpose, six artificial dreams were constructed, each containing 
material from the psychoanalytic literature. The dreams were pre- 
sented singly to the subject, who was asked what the dreams meant 
to her, while the responses were recorded verbatim. Thirty female 
patients at the New York State Psychiatric Institute served as 
subjects. 

The interpretations obtained varied both in quantity and quality. 
The quantity of the interpretations varied from cases where no 
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symbolic meaning was found in any of the six dreams, to instances 
in which six or seven interpretations were given for a single element. 
In general, three types of responses were given, in which (1) no 
actual interpretation was given, but the dream was referred to some 
previous experience or some physiological cause, e.g., a toothache; 
(2) the dream was symbolically elaborated into a sort of story; and 
(3) the interpretation conformed more closely to what may be 
termed a psychoanalytic interpretation, i.e., was concerned mainly 
with the personality or problems of the supposed dreamer. 

Further analysis shows that in some instances the subject saw 
her own situation reflected in the dreams, with the result that the 
interpretations were personal. In other cases, although the patient 
did not overtly refer the dreams to herself, the interpretation was 
seen to be personal, after the case record of the individual had been 
studied. In still other cases, there did not appear to be any relation- 
ship between the interpretation and the patient’s history or prob- 
lems. Conversely, certain meanings which were personally signifi- 
cant to some patients, were given by patients for whom those prob- 
lems were not known to exist. In general, however, there was a 
greater tendency for those problems to appear in the interpretations 
by those patients for whom some problem actually existed, than for 
that same interpretation to be given by someone for whom it did not 
exist. 


A Study of Indications of Unstable Unilateral Cerebral Dominance, 
Reading Disability and Mental Deficiency. ALEXANDER MINTZ, 
College of the City of New York. 

According to a well known theory unstable unilateral cerebral 
dominance is the main factor causing reading disability in children 
(S. T. Orton). The theory is based largely on the following facts: 
(1) The tendency common among poor readers to confuse letters 
differing in right-left orientation, e.g., b and d. (2) The tendency 
to reverse the order of letters in words, e.g., reading “saw” as 
“was.” (3) The fact that poor readers are often good mirror 
writers. (4) The frequently reported high proportion of left- 
handers among poor readers. An attempt was made in the present 
study to determine experimentally whether (1) confusions of letters 
differing in right-left orientation are related to reversals of the order 
of letters (as would follow from Orton’s theory) and to other types 
of confusion between similar forms differing in orientation; (2) indi- 
viduals who might be suspected of unstable unilateral cerebral 
dominance (the ambidextrous, the impartial eyed, the left-eyed right- 
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handers) tend to be poor readers and are especially prone to right- 
left reversals. 

One hundred boys from the school of Letchworth Village, an 
institution for the mentally deficient, served as subjects. Their 
handedness, eyedness, proficiency in oral reading and certain other 
functions were tested. The main results follow; it seems that it 
would be difficult to reconcile them with Orton’s theory. 

1. Reversal of the order of letters appears to be equally unrelated 
to all of the different confusions of letters differing in orientation, 
including the right-left reversals; on the other hand the latter seem 
to be interrelated. 

2. Children with indications of instability of unilateral cerebral 
dominance do not seem to be more prone to either order reversal 
errors or right-left reversals of letters than other children of the 
same reading level. 

3. The number of right-eyed and right-handed individuals among 
the mentally deficient is abnormally small, while the number of 
impartial eyed children is strikingly large, amounting to about 20 
per cent of the subjects tested. 

The theoretical significance of these and of certain additional 
results are discussed. 


Improvement in Mental Functions as the Result of the Treatment of 
General Paralysis by Radiotherm. P. H. DuBors, New York 
State Psychiatric Institute. 

Clinical reports show that a majority of patients suffering from 
general paralysis who are treated by radiotherm show considerable 
improvement in mental functions. Objective measures of the 
amount of improvement have not been available. The problem has 
been to devise tests suitable for use with paretics that will give 
measures of the change in mental make-up as the results of treat- 
ment. The tests should also indicate something of the rate of 
improvement. 

A number of tests have been applied to paretics at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute before and after radiotherm treatment. 
After initial trials, a considerable proportion of the tests were found 
to be unsuitable and were discontinued. Tests given to about thirty 
patients before and after treatment include memory for names, 
mirror drawing, two especially developed modifications of Koh’s 
block test, tapping, a simple codrdination maze and the Army Alpha. 
With the first group of subjects tests were given once before treat- 
ment and at intervals of one week after treatment. With another 
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group of subjects, tests were given up to four times before treatment, 
in order to eliminate some of the practice effect, and at intervals of 
two weeks after treatment. 

Results of the experiment indicate that a certain amount of 
improvement in mental function can be ascribed to radiotherm. 
Improvement in such sensory-motor functions as tapping and codr- 
dination maze is clear cut. Improvement in other functions is indi- 
cated. Improvement continues long after treatments have stopped. 


Comparative Body Build of Manic-Depressive and Schizophrenic 

Patients. C. R. Garvey, Yale University. 

The purpose is to test Kretschmer’s claims that comparative 
anatomy in psycho-pathology reveals significant differences between 
manic-depressive and dementia praecox patients, and that these 
psychoses are significantly correlated with stockiness and slenderness 
respectively. 

Kretschmer’s methods have been criticized for lack of objectivity 
and for lack of control of selective factors. Apparently he made his 
own diagnoses as well as determinations of morphological type. 
Wertham introduced objective methods and an index of body build, 
but he had very few subjects and did not control the possibility that 
the greater age of his manic-depressive patients may have produced 
their greater ponderousness. 

Our method involved anthropometric observations and measure- 
ments. The number of patients of each psychotic type was the 
same (130) and the groups were closely matched in age. The diag- 
noses were made by staffs of hospital psychiatrists. No patient was 
included on the basis of the experimenter’s diagnosis, but any patient 
was excluded whose staff diagnosis was offered with reservations, 
or whose diagnosis was called into question by the patient’s behavior 
subsequent to diagnosis. Clear cases were thus obtained. Exclusions 
were based on hospital data, no patient being excluded after being 
seen by the experimenter. 

Preliminary examination of results gives very little support to 
Kretschmer’s claims. Separate frequency distributions of the two 
groups, based on Wertham’s index of body build, are very similar 
in form, range, and arithmetic mean. The same can be said of. 
distributions of other indices consisting essentially of a ratio between 


horizontal and vertical bodily dimensions. Relative frequencies, tm 
the two groups, of heavy and slender types as judged by observation, 
seem more favorable to the Kretschmer position. Even here, how- 
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ever, the association is too loose to permit the body type to be con- 
sidered diagnostic of the psychosis. 






Factor Analysis of the Spearman Visual Perception Test. JosEru 

ZuBINn, Columbia University. 

This paper deals with the analysis of the scores of a group of 
elementary school children and of a group of college students on the 
Spearman Visual Perception Test Part I. The test is one of a series 
which attempts to obtain as direct a measure of ‘ education of rela- 
tions’ as is possible at the present time. The intercorrelations of 
the various forms of the test are examined for the presence of any 
specific or group factors. Then the intercorrelations of the Visual 
Perception Test with seven other tests of abilities including verbal, 
numerical, reasoning and emotionality tests are examined. The best 
method of scoring the test as well as the characteristics of the distri- 
bution of the scores, variability, central tendency, and reliability are 
also taken up. 

















Group Factors in Mental Tests Similar in Form or in Content. 

G. M. Situ, College of the City of New York. 

With the purpose of determining whether the form of a mental 
test is important in producing correlations with other tests (as 
content has been shown to be), 14 power tests were given to an 
unusually homogeneous group of 186 college students in a 7-hour 
testing program. The tests could be arranged either in 3 content 
groups (é.g., 4 numerical, 4 spatial, and 5 verbal tests) or in 3 form 
groups (¢.g., 4 analogies, 4 generalizations, and 5 “construction ” 
tests). 

Application of the simple tetrad criterion to these 6 groups failed 
to reveal a third- or fourth-order group factor running through any 
group of 4 or 5 similar tests. However, the use of “ mean tetrads ” 
gave clear evidence of first-order group factors between pairs of 
tests similar either in form or in content. The average of the mean 
tetrads from pairs of tests similar in content, but not in form, was 
reliably greater' than the average of the mean tetrads for pairs of 
tests similar neither in form nor in content. (Diff./P.E.p:¢¢.=10.5.) 
The average of the mean tetrads from pairs similar in form, but not 
in content, was reliably greater than the average for pairs similar in 
neither. (Diff./P.E.pis¢.=3.9 or 5.6.2) Thus, similarity of form 






























1 The larger the value of the mean tetrad the greater the bond between the 
two variables involved. 

Ps 2 This value was obtained when the analogies and the generalization groups 
? only were considered under this form of heading. 
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may be of definite importance in producing correlations, but it is not 
so important as similarity of material. 

By the same device a reliable “ cleavage” between the following 
groups was found: numerical and spatial, numerical and verbal, 
spatial and verbal, analogies and generalizations; Diff./P.E.pite. in 
every case being greater than 6. 

Using a new technique devised by Hotelling, evidence suggesting 
second-order group factors running through groups of 3 tests similar 
either in form or in content was found, content again being more 
important than form. The central factor through all 14 tests was 
found to be measured better by either the spatial, the numerical, or 
the analogies groups than by the verbal group. 


The Measurement of Motor Ability. M.S. Virexes, University of 

Pennsylvania. 

Fifty subjects have been given a series of tests including the 
Serial Discrimeter, and Brown Spool Packing of the Standard Motor 
Skill Unit; Wiggly Block, Minnesota Paper Formboard, Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, and the Stenquist Mechanical 
Assembly Test. In addition, each subject has been given a two-hour 
run on the Serial Discrimeter and the Brown Spool Packer, records 
of performance during the entire run being obtained by means of the 
Poppelreuter Arbeitsschauuhr. Following the performance on this 
test, a monotony questionnaire has been answered by the subjects. 

The treatment of results has taken the form of intercorrelation of 
all tests; the comparison of performance during the various portions 
of the two-hour runs on the Serial Discrimeter and Spool Packer; 
and a study of work curves analyzed in terms of output in 25 suc- 
cessive five-minute periods. 

Among the findings of this investigation are the following: 
(1) The correlation between the scores during 18 minutes of work 
and a two-hour run on another day is approximately 80. (2) The 
correlation between 18 minutes of work and the fourth half hour of 
work is approximately 70. (3) Correlation between short periods 
and long periods of work are not quite so high in the case of a Spool 
Packer. (4) The Minnesota Paper Formboard and Wiggly Block, 
commonly regarded as measures of unique traits, show a consistent 
and significantly high correlation with general intelligence as meas- 
ured by the Otis Test. (5) The analysis of work curves shows the 
existence in the case of some subjects of the inverted type of curve 
which has come to be known as the monotony curve. 
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Age and Certain Personality Traits of Adults. C. C. Mires, Yale 

University. 

Speed of performance which has a high positive correlation with 
intelligence in the scores of children and young adults shows a defi- 
nite decline with age in maturity. Persistence, however, correlates 
positively with age in adulthood. The four traits measured by the 
Bernreuter test: neurotic and introvert tendencies, self-sufficiency, 
and dominance are independent of age in adults. The results are 
based on a population of about 550 men and women of average and 
superior ability. 


Relation Between Vocational and Other Interests and the Type of 
Performance on the Stanford-Binet Test. BratricE CANDEE 
and HELEN SmiTH, Vocational Service for Juniors, New York 
City. 

Problem: The relation between a profile compiled from the 
Stanford-Binet test and responses on an interest blank. The latter 
includes expressed preferences as to vocation, school subjects, reading 
material, and leisure time activities. The tests and interest blanks 
were used for a group of adolescents of average or above average 
ability referred for scholarships to the Vocational Service for 
Juniors. 

Results: Definite patterns of ability seem to have been found on 
the profile which distinguish adolescent boys and girls of technical 
interests from those more interested in ideas verbally expressed. 
The first group tend to give mathematics and natural sciences as 
favorite subjects, to want to become engineers or scientists, to prefer 
reading in scientific subjects and adventure stories and to like the 
use of tools. The second group tend to prefer English and history 
and to choose vocations which include teaching and writing, and those 
which deal with human relations. Their reading lists offer much 
fiction, and include opinion, fantasy, and philosophical speculation— 
in other words, material dealing with human relations and inner 
experience in contrast with the interest in things and objective 
experience shown by the first group. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE MIDWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, MAY 18, 19, 20, 1933 


Joun A. McGeocu, Secretary, UNIveERsiIty oF Missouri 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Midwestern Psychological 
Association was held May 18, 19, and 20 at Iowa State College under 
the presidency of Professor H. B. English, Ohio State University. 
The opening address, Thursday evening, was given by Professor 
Harvey A. Carr, University of Chicago, on “ The Quest for Con- 
stants.” The usual sessions devoted to experimental papers were 
held on Friday morning and afternoon and on Saturday morning. 
Informal symposia on emotion and on learning were also held. 
Saturday afternoon was devoted to informal reports from the 
laboratories. 

About 180 persons attended the annual dinner held in the 
Memorial Union. Dean Carl E. Seashore, University of Iowa, acted 
as toastmaster. President R. M. Hughes of Iowa State College wel- 
comed the Association and Dean Charles E. Friley of Iowa State 
College spoke on “ Psychology in a Technical Institution.” The 
presidential address by Professor English was on “ The Ghostly 
Tradition and the Descriptive Categories of Psychology.” 

On Saturday evening Professor C. Spearman, University of 
London, delivered a public address on “ The Plan Now in Operation 
for an Extensive Investigation of Unitary Traits in Ability.” This 
was followed by a symposium on industrial psychology, under the 
chairmanship of Professor J. E. Evans, at which papers were read 
by Professors Kingsbury, Lauer, Paterson, and Swope. 

It was voted at the business meeting to accept the invitation of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, to hold the Ninth Annual 
Meeting there. It was voted to change the dues for membership to 
fifty cents per year, if paid for two years in advance, or to seventy- 
five cents, if paid for one year only, and to charge a registration fee 
of twenty-five cents for all non-members who attend the meetings. 
The treasurer’s report showed that the income from dues had been 
sufficient to cover the expenses of the current year. A vote of thanks 
was extended to the Program Committee, consisting of Professors 
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C. A. Ruckmick, J. E. Evans, and O. C. Irwin, for a difficult task 
well done. A vote of appreciation and thanks was extended to the 
President of Iowa State College, to Professor Evans and to the 
members of his department for the excellent arrangements which 
they had made for the entertainment of the Association. 










i The newly elected officers are: 







President, 1933-34: Professor J. J. B. Morgan, Northwestern 
University. 

Council, 1933-36: Professor P. T. Young, University of 

i Illinois. 










ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


An Equation of the Learning Curve Based on the Law of Effect. 
HaroLtp GULLIKSEN, Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, : 
Mooseheart, Ill. 

Thorndike’s law of effect has been expressed in three differential 
equations. From these a new rational equation of the learning curve, 
giving the relation between cumulative errors and cumulative correct 
responses, has been derived and fitted to individual learning curves. 
The hyperbola recently derived by Thurstone is a special case of this 
equation. This equation makes possible an analytical distinction 
between initial attainment and learning ability of a single subject in 
any given task; and has been used in analyzing data on the effect of 
amount of initial training upon degree of transfer, giving informa- 
tion not obtainable by usual methods. 

















The Relation of Gross Bodily Movement to Problem Solving 

Activity. NETTIE REITER, University of Wisconsin. 

The purpose of the experiment was to obtain further data on the 
motor theory of thinking, and some of the results are related to the 
law of effect. The subject was seated in a chair, and the chair was 
mounted on springs and connected with recording apparatus in such 
a way that a quantitative measure could be obtained of the total 
amount of gross bodily movement which occurred during successive 
10-sec. intervals. The problems were standardized intelligence test 
material, and they were arithmetical, algebraic, and logical in nature. 
The subject attempted to solve the problem as quickly as possible, 
without the aid of pencil and paper, and the amount of gross bodily 
movement was recorded for successive 10-sec. intervals. Data were 
obtained on the amount of gross bodily movement during and follow- 
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ing those intervals in which the subjects gave wrong and right 
answers to the problems. The results showed the amount of move- 
ment that occurred during successive 10-sec. intervals, while the 
answer to each problem was being obtained, the amount of movement 
for two 10-sec. intervals after the interval during which the correct 
answer was not obtained within a reasonable period of time. The 
combined results from different subjects on the various problems 
show the distribution of gross bodily movements for problems of 
different degrees of difficulty. 


Similarity in Form of Original and Interpolated Learning and Retro- 
active Inhibition. ZitLtan Peex, University of Arkansas. 

In contrast with other experiments on the effect of similarity of 
material on retroactive inhibition, this experiment tests the effect of 
similarity of form of original and interpolated learning. One experi- 
ment used paired associate material for original learning; the other 
used serial learning. In both experiments the two work conditions 
were paired associate learning and serial learning. Both experiments 
showed that retroactive inhibition was unambiguously greater when 
the original and the interpolated learning were of the same form. 


Mediate Association. H. N. Peters, University of Missouri. 

Are two disparate experiential items indirectly associated by 
virtue of their direct association with a common item? Seven 
experiments, using in all 140 subjects individually, were designed to 
answer this question. The set-up of each required the subject to 
associate two groups of paired items, one item being common to a 
pair in each group. The common members were given the position 
of stimulus, response, and mediate. The following devices were used 
in attempt to elicit the indirect connections: (1) instructional inhi- 
bition of common item; (2) prior meaningful connection; (3) the 
Ebbinghaus method of testing for remote association. Both memory 
and skilled materials were used. The results are negative. 


The Retention of Interrupted Maze Performance. Frep McKInNEY, 

University of Missouri. 

In ascertaining whether the retention of a standard, complex 
motor-learning task performed under usual laboratory conditions 
would also be increased by interruption as is the case in the retention 
of the names of simple tasks (Zeigarnik), fifty subjects learned 
mazes and were interrupted during the performance and fifty other 
subjects learned without interruption. The standard method of maze 
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learning was used, recording time, trials, and errors. Both groups 
learned to the same criterion, the interrupted group being told that 
they were to learn to three perfect and then interrupted at the end 
of the first perfect trial. Results fail to show any significant increase 
in retention due to interruption. 


Memory for Pleasant, Unpleasant, and Indifferent Events of the 

Recent Past. R. N. Menzies, University of Wisconsin. 

The purpose of the present study was to measure the relative 
efficiency of memory for pleasant, unpleasant, and indifferent events 
of the recent past, to determine the changes in hedonic tone with the 
passage of time and the relation of memory to these changes. [The 
results have a bearing on the validity of the law of effect and the 
psychoanalytic theory of active forgetting.] The subjects were uni- 
versity students of both sexes. Each subject wrote a description of 
several events of the previous day, and estimated the hedonic tone 
of each event during its original occurrence and during recall. A 
week later the experimenter prompted each subject with a brief 
description of each of the events previously recalled, and the subject 
attempted to write a second description of these events. The subject 
indicated the hedonic tone of each event during this recall. A 
measure was also obtained of the latent time of each recall. Three 
weeks after the second recall, the same procedure was used again in 
a third reproduction of the same material. The number of logical 
units recalled was used as a basis for comparing the memory value 
of pleasant, unpleasant and indifferent experiences. The changes in 
hedonic tone were correlated with the amount of forgetting. A 
comparison was also made between the latent time and the hedonic 
tone of each recall. 





The Mechanical Aptitude of Siblings. E. K. Frye, University of 
Nebraska. 

The Stenquist Mechanical Assembly Test, the O’Connor Block, 
and the Detroit Manual Ability Test were given to two hundred 
siblings of high school age. Age and sex norms were established as 
bases for determining the relative performances of siblings. Extreme 
differences among individuals suggest possibilities of utilizing such 


tests in vocational guidance. 





Pigmentation and Visual Sensitivity. J. P. Gur_Forp, University of 
Nebraska, and Harry Hetson, Bryn Mawr College. 
The minimal light thresholds were determined for 82 white sub- 
jects grouped into three classes according to color of the iris, and 
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for 25 negro subjects. Consistent differences were found in the 
visual sensitivity of the three groups of white subjects and between 
the white and negro groups. The more pigmentation in the iris, the 
greater the sensitivity. Since there is a high degree of correlation 
between the pigmentation of the iris and the pigmentation of the 
retina, the pigment epithelium of the retina takes on added signifi- 
cance as an element in the process of retinal stimulation. 


A Study on the Development of Visual Perception. Lupwic 
Karpos, Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, Mooseheart, 
Il. 

Problem: (1) Does the “ whole” character of the perception of 
adults develop from more “ piecemeal” forms in younger ages, or 
is the total perceptual response to a stimulus situation in the earlier 
phases of development simply an aggregate of single responses to 
stimulus elements ? 

(2) If there is such a metamorphosis of perceptual structure, is 
it related to the development of meaning attached to perceptual 
wholes ? 

The investigation is restricted to visual perception. Twenty- 
three outline figures that could be described or drawn in smaller or 
larger units (e.g., 8 lines, 4 pairs of lines, 2 squares, etc.) were shown 
to 86 children of both sexes between the ages of six and fifteen. 
Instruction was to describe and draw the figures. 


A Case of Chromatic Agnosia and Its Modification with Time. 

D. M. Purpy, University of Kansas. 

The subject, when first examined, was incapable of color match- 
ing. He could distinguish chromatic colors as such from achromatic 
colors, but lacked any concept of hue. Now (two years later) he is 
able to match colors with considerable precision. Nevertheless he 
still possesses no concept of hue: any two colors which do not match 
exactly are for him totally unrelated. In this respect he displays the 
“concrete behavior” observed by Gelb and Goldstein in certain 
aphasics. But his defect, unlike that of the aphasics, seems to be 
confined to the single domain of color perception. Its physiological 
basis is unknown. 


Eliminating Hearing in Experiments on the Tactual Interpretation 
of Speech and Music. R. H. Gautt, Northwestern University. 
The effectiveness of our sound eliminating equipment has been 

measured and found to produce a hearing loss of 100 decibels. Out 

of 3,200 trials, sixteen observers were entirely at a loss to decide 
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whether or not a sound had been produced even when they knew 
what stimulus might be produced and if so when to expect it. Fur- 
thermore, fourteen naive observers were entirely unable to identify 
five vowel qualities more times than chance would allow, indicating 
that no subliminal auditory cues are operative either by bone conduc- 
tion to the inner ear or by direct hearing. 














The Extra-Auditory Sensations in the Ear Arising from Stimulation 
by Excessively Great Sound Pressures. S. N. Recer, University 
of Iowa. 






: The extra-auditory sensations of tickling, pressure, and pain in 
¥ the ear arising from sound pressures of approximately 1,000 dynes 
per sq. cm. originate from receptors within the tympanic membrane. \ 
Twenty-seven observers, completely deaf, because of meningitis and : 
congenital abnormalities, experienced these sensations at the same 
pressures as did 46 normal observers. The threshold of these sensa- 
tions was raised 25 db. or more in 33 ears lacking tympanic mem- 
branes. The procedure involved the use of the Western Electric 
No. 2-A audiometer, a high quality audio-amplifier and a specially 
constructed receiver. 
















Errors in Weight Discrimination with a Varying Standard and Their 
Significance for the Theory of Comparison. Hrrspert Wooprow, 
University of Illinois. 







A comparison was made between two procedures, for the study 
of discrimination of lifted weights. These procedures, both follow- 
ing the method of right and wrong cases, were identical except that 
in the first, each of the standards used was fixed or constant through- 
out a sitting while in the second, the standard varied irregularly from 
trial to trial from one to another of ten different weights. The 
obtained time-order errors differed radically with the two procedures. 
An explanation of these errors in terms of Kohler’s theory of succes- 
sive discrimination encounters apparently insurmountable difficulties 
and appears to require new postulates. 











The Réle of Insight in Plane Geometry. L. K. Henry, University 
of Iowa. 

The study investigated problem solving in geometry under labora- 
tory conditions. Answers to the following questions were sought: 
Are the characteristics of insight present; if so, how, when and 
where do they occur with reference to the type and degree of the 


stimulus ? 
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Series of stimulus cards which gradually elaborated theorems and 
originals were presented to each of thirty-two subjects. The data 
obtained were the verbal reports, recorded by microphone-dictaphone 
units (lowa Oral Language Apparatus) and time records. 

The results indicate that insightful behavior in geometry, as now 
taught, is by no means a common experience. 


The Validity, Reliability, and Halo Effect of Human Judgments in 
Defined Situations. H. H. Remmers, Purdue University. 


Pertinent literature is briefly reviewed. Judgments studied were 
those of high school pupils and college students. Reliability was 
determined by obtaining 20 samplings of r for a population of 60 
high school teachers and 60 college teachers. Judgments were 
obtained by means of the Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors. Halo 
effect was determined by intercorrelation of the three most important 
traits. Validity is defined in terms of (1) absence of halo effect, 
and (2) agreement of pupils’ and students’ judgments. A high 
degree of reliability as described and of validity as measured by 
absence of halo effect was obtained. 


The Value of the Photograph on the Application Blank. R. W. 

Hussanp, University of Wisconsin. 

It must be assumed when a photograph is requested of applicants 
for positions that it is interpretable in terms of intelligence, vocational 
aptitude, or personality. It has been proven that intelligence, voca- 
tional choice, and vocational success can be estimated with no better 
than chance accuracy. This investigation studied the accuracy of 
personality estimate from standard photographs of large groups of 
college men and women, and business men. All subjects are inti- 
mately known by the experimenters, but total strangers to the raters. 
About a hundred individuals rated on 18 traits commonly considered 
in personnel selection. Results are highly negative. The value of 
the photograph, then, is reduced to checking up race, facial disfigura- 
tion, and other matters of social importance. 


Popularity in Preschool Children: A Technique for Its Measurement 
and Some Related Factors. H. L. Kocu, University of Chicago. 
By the method of paired comparison a popularity score was 

obtained for 17 four-year-old nursery-school children. The chil- 

dren’s choices were analyzed to reveal the réle of the position error, 
sex preference, ennui, and the intelligence and popularity of the 
respondents. The popularity scores were correlated with the usual 
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items as well as with such less usual ones as parent’s score on the 
Cason Inventory of Common Annoyances, various measures of skin 
resistance, scores on 9 Chesire-Statsman personality scales, and 
indexes based on 400 half-minute samples of behavior gathered over 
a period of 8 months and describing tendencies to various forms of 
attack, escape, compliance, automatisms, and social play. 













Intelligence and Students’ Attitudes. H. B. Cartson, University of 

Chicago. 

Using Thurstone’s attitude scales, 215 seniors are found to be 
opposed to prohibition, sympathetic toward pacifism and birth con- 
trol, and neutral to communism and the reality of God. Women are 
more favorable to prohibition and have a stronger belief in the reality 
of God than men. Jewish students are most liberal, Catholic least 
liberal, and Protestant intermediate. Intelligence is positively cor- 
related with sympathetic attitudes toward communism, birth control, 
pacifism, and atheism. A multiple factor analysis indicates that the 
intercorrelation of attitudes acts as if there were three factors 
operating to produce them—an intelligence, a liberal, and a religious " 
factor. ” 

















The Effect of Practice on Growth Curves. E. B. Greene, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Approximately 300 persons, ranging from five to twenty-five 
years, completed four trials of the Michigan Non-Verbal series using 


equivalent forms. The results show: 








1. Less improvement on the simpler than the complex tasks. 

2. Smaller dispersions with practice on the simplest tasks, and 
greater on the hardest tasks. 

3. Higher correlations between subsequent trials with practice. 

4. Higher correlations between adjacent trials on the easy tasks 
than on the harder tasks. 

5. Growth curves of central tendencies rise more rapidly when 
plotted from first trials than from fourth trials—particularly on the 
hardest tasks. 















Stuttering and Mental Fatigue. A. G. Bitts, University of Chicago. 
A comparison was made between the continuous perceptual-motor — 
reactions of twenty-five stutterers and twenty-five normal subjects 
in color naming and similar tasks carried on for several minutes. 
Vocal and manual reactions were separately tested with a microphone 
set-up and an electrical keyboard recording kymographically. Stut- 
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terers were found to block over twice as often and to have consider- 
ably longer blocks than normals. Their reaction times were irregular 
and they fatigued quickly. Externally imposed rhythms reduced 
blocking. The stutterers’ records bear a striking resemblance to 
those of normal subjects who are extremely fatigued. 


Dissociation of Homologous Muscle Function in Stuttering. L. E. 

Travis, University of lowa. 

Action currents were recorded simultaneously from the two 
masseter muscles during stuttering and during the free speech of 
both the stutterer and the normal speaker. During normal speech 
the action currents from one masseter muscle were practically identi- 
cal with, and during stuttering were strikingly different from those 
from the other masseter muscle with regard to instant of appearance, 
frequency, intensity, duration and general patterning. These find- 
ings indicate that the two sides of the speech mechanism receive 
similar if not identical innervation during normal speech, while they 
receive dissimilar if not antagonistic innervation during stuttering. 


The Coodrdination of Quick Voluntary Reactions. S. R. HATHAWAY, 

University of Minnesota. 

The coordination of simple voluntary reactions of the arm was 
studied by recording simultaneously action potentials from four 
muscles. The reacting muscle used was usually the triceps. Records 
included this with its antagonist and the corresponding muscles of the 
opposite arm. 

Conclusions : 

1. There is evidence that in the type of reaction studied the 
antagonistic muscles contract simultaneously. 

2. Neither at the beginning nor during the waning period of a 
simple reaction is there an appearance of increasing tension or of 
preparation. 

3. Single motor units are often found to be discharging periodi- 
cally while the subject is relatively relaxed. 


Modification of the Knee-Jerk by a Concomitant Voluntary Reaction. 

L. E. Mispacu, Northwestern University. 

Subjects were required to discriminate two brightnesses of a 
flash of light, responding with a right or left hand finger movement 
according to the brightness of the light. The difference in brightness 
of the stimuli was kept near the threshold of discrimination so as to 
insure constancy of attention. 
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Knee-jerks were elicited in various temporal relationships with 
the voluntary stimulus so as to secure a distribution of knee-jerks 
occurring at all stages of the voluntary reaction. 

All events were photographed. The magnitude and form of the 
knee-jerk were found to vary according to the stage of development 
reached by the voluntary reaction when the knee-jerk occurred. 


An Attempt to Condition Various Responses to a Subliminal Electrical 
Shock. ARTHUR SILVERMAN and Lynn Baker, University of 
Wisconsin. 

An attempt was made to form a connection between an electric 
stimulus just below the S’s absolute threshold and (a) an increase in 
the amount of breathing, (b) an increase in the frequency of the 
eyelid response, (c) an increase in the muscular tension of the right 
leg, or (d) an increase in the amount of gross bodily movement. 
The training series consisted in repeating the subliminal shock two, 
three or four hundred times with one of the four responses and the 
response in each case was produced voluntarily by the subject. In 
each repetition of the training combination, the electric shock and 
the voluntary response lasted 10 or 15 seconds, and the training com- 
bination was repeated at irregular intervals. In the test for the 


presence of a connection between the subliminal shock and the 
response at the end of the experiment, the S was asked to rest, and 
the amount of the response was measured in alternate periods with 
the subliminal shock on and off. Each S was taken individually, the 
strength of the shock and other conditions of the experiment were 
carefully controlled and the responses recorded objectively. 


The Facilitation of Sleeping Hypnosis by Previous Motor Response 
in the Waking State. ARTHUR JENNESS, University of Nebraska. 
Data seem to indicate that with easily hypnotized subjects 

response to suggestion of sleep (i.e., the hypnotic trance) facilitates 

response to suggestion of postural change. When the procedure is 
reversed, response to suggestions of forward movement of the out- 
stretched arm, given in the waking state, seems to facilitate eyelid 
closure in response to quickly succeeding suggestion of sleep. Seem- 
ingly contradictory data of other investigators probably result from 
different experimental procedure and from different methods of 
selecting subjects. Conclusions of other investigators regarding 
practice and cumulative effects are confirmed. Theoretical implica- 
tions in regard to “ waking ” and “ sleeping ” hypnosis are discussed. 
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Relation of the Wever-Bray Effect to Auditory Acuity in Dogs. 
G. Fincu, E. A. Cutter, and E. S. Girpen, University of 
Illinois. ‘ 







When the round window of the cochlea is closed with a soft 
plug, hearing in dogs is definitely impaired (about ten decibels) ; 
electrical pick-up from the homolateral nerve is also reduced by 
approximately the same amount. These observations not only con- 
firm the classical theory of the round window’s function (over 
against recent attacks) but also suggest a positive relation between 
actual auditory acuity and the “ Wever-Bray effect.” The theoretical 
significance of the latter finding is briefly considered. 











The Incidence of Central Degeneration Following Labyrinthectomy 
with Reference to the Variability of Behavior Symptoms. W. C. 
HALsTEAD and FRANKLIN FEARING, Northwestern University. 






Post-mortem histological analyses of birds on which sharply pre- 
scribed operations on the non-acoustic labyrinth have been performed 
reveal no evidence of central degeneration, so far as the present study 
has gone. It would appear that the onset of a progressive degenera- 
tion into the central nervous system following various degrees of 
assault upon the non-acoustic labyrinth cannot account for the 
marked variability and temporal pattern in post-operative behavior. 









The Capacity of the Monkey in the Solution of Cross-String Prob- 
lems. H. F. Hartow, University of Wisconsin. 






A battery of twenty different patterns of crossed-string tests were 
given to 21 monkeys under controlled laboratory conditions. The 
results obtained are superior to what might be expected from the 
cursory tests given by Kohler to his chimpanzees, and are far superior 
to the results so far reported from any lower animal form. The 
monkeys show a level of response equal to the human infant two or 
three years of age. Consistent and reliable results are obtained even 
on retention tests. These results are now being extended to include 
combined delayed-reaction crossed-string. problems. 











Another Film of the Ape and the Child. W. N. Kettoce and L. A. 

KELLoGG, Indiana University. 

This is the third report of W. N. and L. A. Kellogg upon their 
attempts at “humanizing the ape.” It compares the reactions of a 
human and a chimpanzee infant of near the same age when the two 
are reared together in the same environment. The report in the main 
is a pictured sampling of the behavior of the subjects during the first 
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months of their association. A twelve-minute reel of motion pic- 
tures shows the early influence of the surroundings in the develop- 
ment of walking, affectionate behavior, play, reactions to water, etc. 


An Experimental Study of the Reactions of New-Born Infants to 

Olfactory Stimuli. D, R. DisHEr, Ohio State University. 

A continuation of the investigation of the behavior of new-born 
begun by Dr. A. P. Weiss and continued under Dr. F. C. Dockeray, 
this study is concerned with the effects of seven different stimuli, 
violet, asafoetida, sassafras, citronella, turpentine, pyridine, and 
lemon at three different saturations. The concentrations varied from 
30 c.c. saturated solution through 20 c.c. saturated and 20 cc. % 
and 20 cc. % saturated solutions. Pure air in two volumes was 
used as control. Ninety-one infants ranging in age from three hours 
to ten days were subjected to these stimuli. Age, sex, race, quali- 
tative and quantitative differences are considered. 


Differential Reactions of Newborn Infants to Different Degrees of 
Light and Sound Intensity. LABrrta A. WeElss, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Ninety newborn infants were studied under different intensities 
of light stimuli, and 42 were studied under different sound intensities 
to determine: (1) whether the amount of activity of the infant varies 
under different stimulus situations, (2) whether the effects extend 
over the entire stimulus period, and (3) whether the immediate 
adjustmental response is of the same nature as the subsequent 
behavior. The infants were examined in an experimental cabinet, 
recordings being made by the stabilimeter-polygraph technique. 
Each stimulus was presented over a five to six minute period. The 
results have been largely positive. 


Relative Motility of the Arms of the Newborn Infant. W. L. 
VALENTINE and IsaBELLE F. WaGNER, Ohio State University. 


b 


In order to determine the existence of “ sidedness” in the new- 
born infant the writers have constructed an apparatus in which the 
complex movements of each arm are resolved into three separate dial 
records corresponding to the three planes of movement. With this 
apparatus 55 infants have so far been given daily trials over a period 
varying from one to ten days from birth. 

Tentative analysis of the data reveals that although relative arm 
motility bears no apparent relationship to color, sex, body weight, 
head position, strength of grasp, or ancestral handedness, the group 
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of subjects as a whole indicates a slight preference for the right arm. 
The vertical component of movement seems predominant in the 
right arm and the lateral component in the left. 


Use and Limitations of Eye-Movement Measures of Reading. M. A. 

TINKER, University of Minnesota. 

Recent experimental findings at Minnesota indicate that (1) The 
photographic technique is the most satisfactory method of measur- 
ing eye-movements. (2) All eye-movement measures are valuable 
in analysis of eye-movement patterns but only perception time and 
fixation frequency are important in most quantitative comparisons. 
(3) Inefficient eye-movement habits are symptoms rather than 
causes of reading disability, and are readily eliminated as reading 
efficiency improves. Therefore eye-movement measurement and 
specific training of eye-movements are unnecessary in the reading 
clinic. (4) Performance tests are satisfactory substitutes for eye- 
movement records in some investigations. (5) Reliability and 
validity of eye-movement measures are high under controlled 
experimentation. 


Eye-Movements of Good Readers. R. Y. WALKER, University of 

Iowa. 

Norms of seven measures of eye-movements were established on 
the basis of reading performance of fifty students ranking in the top 
decile of the Jowa Silent Reading Test and the University of Iowa 
Qualifying Examination. Simultaneous binocular records of the 
vertical and horizontal eye-movements were obtained by photographic 
technique on reading material moderate in difficulty and requirements 
of comprehension. Varying difficulties of reading material and 
requirements of comprehension gave significant differences in eye- 
movements for duration of fixation, size of fixation, and rate of 
reading; mode of duration and extent of forward shift remained 
fairly constant. 


Some Observations on the Relation of Cerebral Dominance to the 
Perception of Symbols. G. A. Ketty, Fort Hays Kansas State 
College. 


Orton, a pioneer worker in the field of word-blindness (strepho- 
symbolia), has maintained that the tendency of many children to 
reverse and invert written symbols is related to a lack of cerebral 
dominance. Travis has also shown a relationship between general 
neural disintegration which is manifest in stuttering and the lack of 
cerebral dominance. The present writer has suggested elsewhere 
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that a symptom of this neural disintegration is a functional disorder 
of the nature of transient aphasia. The present investigation seeks 
to discover the difference in the orientations of the mnemonic images 
governed by the two cerebral hemispheres. 


The Distance from Eye to Work Among School Children Engaged 
at Various Tasks. D. A. WorcrsTeER and BERNICE SILKETT, 
University of Nebraska. 

Measurements were taken of distances of the eye from the work 
of children normally engaged in various tasks, including work at the 
blackboard. Children from each class, kindergarten through the 
sixth grade, were included. Several factors, such as turning the 
head to one side, movement of head or book to compensate for dif- 
ferent positions on the page, and length of arms were noted. It 
appears futile for teachers to attempt to establish a standard distance 
at which the children’s eyes should be from the work. 


The Mood Effects of the Major and Minor Modes in Music. Kate 

HEvNeER, University of Minnesota. 

Previous experimentation by psychologists on the mood effects 
of the major and minor modes has not succeeded in establishing the 
differences between them which are commonly accepted by musicians. 
A new method has been devised in which the material used consists 
of two versions of the same composition, one written in the major 
key and one in the minor key. With this method, all the historically 
affirmed characteristics of the two modes have been established, with 
substantial majorities, on 205 listeners for ten compositions, repre- 
senting a variety of musical forms. 


The Tone Integrator: Apparatus for the Study of Timbre. Don 

Lewis, University of lowa. 

The tone integrator produces synthetic complex tones. The 
number, distribution, relative intensity, and phase relationships of 
the components constituting a given tone are subject to discrete con- 
trol as are the tone’s pitch and total loudness. Both harmonic and 
inharmonic components may be used. The principle underlying the 
apparatus involves successive variations of the amount of light which 
falls on the photoelectric cell. The variations are caused by the pas- 
sage of sound-wave pressure patterns between a light source and a 
cell. Inasmuch as the integrator permits of rapid and exact shifting 
from one tone to another, it is especially suitable for use in psycho- 
physical investigations of timbre and vocalic quality. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION MEETINGS, UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, 
JUNE 16-17, 1933 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, ROBERT H. SEASHORE, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


In addition to the usual program of papers from various fields of 
psychology Dr. Milton Metfessel, Local Chairman, arranged a num- 
ber of interesting demonstrations, including television, ultra violet 
light fluorescence and various research devices for the study of 
speech and sound. Through the courtesy of studio officials members 
were also conducted through a number of moving picture studios. 

Officers elected for the coming year were as follows: 

President, E. R. Guthrie, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Vice-President, P. R. Farnsworth, Stanford University, Palo 

Alto. 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. C. Tryon, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


The Association accepted the invitation of the University of 
California to meet at Berkeley as a part of the program of the Pacific 
Division of the A.A.A.S. in June, 1934. 


Aptitudes versus Attitudes in Vocational Guidance. Epwarp K. 
STRONG, JR., Stanford. (Address of the retiring President of 
the Western Psychological Association. ) 

The importance of understanding man’s aptitudes and their rela- 
tionships to one another, particularly in connection with vocational 
selection and guidance, are recognized. At the same time, the very 
great difficulty of accomplishing this is emphasized. Evidence is 
given that attitudes are more important in this connection than apti- 
tudes. The conclusion is that we must learn how to measure such 
factors as interest, morale, purpose, if we are ever to attempt to fore- 
tell what another will do. More important still we must learn how 
to develop proper life career motives for only when so inspired is 
the individual capable of doing his best. 

585 
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Similarity and Retroaction. J. A. GENGERELLI, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

An effort was made to determine the amount of retroactive inhi- 
bition of six different tasks upon the performance of a given task. 
Correlations were obtained between the original and each of the 
various interpolated activities, and the relationship between the 
amount of retroactive inhibition exerted by a given activity on the 
original, and its correlation with the original determined. The 
degrees of resemblance between the original and the interpolated 
activities varied from objective identity to r=—0. The curve express- 
ing the relationship between the two variables (per cent savings and 
degree of correlation) shows a distinct and statistically reliable dip 
in one portion of the range, followed by a rise. 


A Study of Emotional Factors in Learning and Retention. HaroLp 
D. Carter and Harotp E. Jones, University of California. 
Measures of learning and retention, galvanometric deflections, 

ratings of emotional tone, association responses, and association 

times, are being secured for lists of words selected on the basis of 
preliminary data as pleasant, indifferent, and unpleasant. The 
experiment differs from previous studies in several respects: first, 


the subjects are adolescents, and data on developmental changes will 
be secured; second, all of the several lines of evidence needed in the 


analysis are being secured from the same subjects. 

Preliminary study of the data now in hand shows that the 
pleasant material is learned most efficiently, the unpleasant next, and 
the indifferent least efficiently ; these differences are statistically sig- 
nificant. For retention, the same order is found, but the difference 
between unpleasant and indifferent is not reliable. Galvanic deflec- 
tions tend to be greatest for the pleasant words, next for the unpleas- 
ant, and smallest for the indifferent. Some individuals appear to 
learn and remember the unpleasant words with greatest efficiency, 
and a few tend to learn and retain the indifferent words best; this 
suggests that temperament may be an important factor in determin- 
ing the efficiency of learning. It is believed that the most significant 
advances will be made through study of the same subjects through a 
developmental period. Results appear to support the conclusion that 
words eliciting larger galvanic deflections are better learned and 
remembered, and that among these the positively-toned words are 
learned and retained with distinctly greater efficiency. 
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An Outline for the Planning, Reporting, and Criticism of E-xperi- 
ments. RopertT H. SeasHore, University of Oregon. 

In order to emphasize the importance of experimental methods as 
such in relation to planning and valid interpretation of experiments 
an omnibus outline has been developed. This form traces the step 
by step reasoning and checks by which the conclusions are reached 
and thereby demands more critical work of the student. After 
numerous tryouts and revisions the outline is now used (1) in plan- 
ning each experiment of the year course in elementary laboratory 
psychology; (2) as a mid-term test on knowledge of experimental 
methods as such in the laboratory course (by applying them to non- 
technical problems) ; (3) in planning and supervising theses; (4) in 
planning research projects and preparing reports for publication; 
(5) in critical reviews of experimental papers as in seminar reports; 
(6) as an objective reading test of ability to understand experimental 
literature. (Available in two alternative forms.) 


The Mechanism of Organic Set. Paut Tuomas Youne, University 
of Illinois (by Invitation). 
In an experiment by R. K. Compton and the writer, patterns were 
presented by a sequence of point stimulations; and reproduced imme- 
diately by the subject. Every pattern was composed of six points 


presented in immediate succession; each point was of 0.7 seconds 
duration. The same patterns were presented in seven modes: vision, 


audition, touch; alternate stimulations in vision-audition, vision-touch, 
audition-touch; combined stimulations of the three senses. Visual 
points were indicated by the flashing of miniature lamps; auditory 
points by the brief hum of a 60-cycle current in telephone receivers ; 
tactual points by sharp contacts upon the forearms. The subjects 
signaled the position and sequence of the point stimulations by 
pressing keys. 

Results show the following: (1) There are differences in repro- 
duction score dependent upon the mode of presentation, but with 
practice these differences decrease. (2) The reproduction scores for 
the different modes of presentation correlate highly; the coefficients 
of correlation range from .76 to .92. There is a common ability 
determining the scores in the different modes. (3) If a pattern is 
difficult in one mode, it is also difficult in the others. 

The results point to the conclusion that when practice is equalized 
the sensory channel through which a pattern is presented is relatively 
unimportant. Spatial configurations can be readily established 
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through vision, audition, touch, or any combination of these sensory 
channels. The experiment as a whole is part of a research program 
upon the mechanisms of organic set. The present study shows that 
a brain factor is relatively more important than sensory factors. 


A Qualitative Psychology. THEresA WEITZENHOFFER, Mills College. 

Dilthey, in 1895, revolting against “explanatory” psychology, 
formulated a “descriptive” and “understanding” psychology. 
Mental experiences are unitary and not the aggregation of elements. 
They are understood as such. The realities of mental life are the 
mental processes which are experienced as structures. The concept 
of structure is applied to lower and higher mental processes. To get 
an insight into the higher processes, human nature with its con- 


‘ 


textual connections becomes the subject matter of psychology. 

The study of mental life in its relation to the historical world 
leads to the development of types which Dilthey based upon the 
Weltanschauungen of the Greek philosophers. Spranger follows 
Dilthey’s use of the cultural background for an understanding of the 
individual. He finds six basic attitudes, each with a particular value 
for the individual. The predominant attitude determines the type. 
Jaspers seeks the ideal type. Cultural history yields four phases, 
each producing its own type. 

Vernon and Allport used the types set up by Spranger for a 
personality rating scale. But since this is a quantitative study, the 
authors are well aware that it is not in the tradition of German cul- 
tural science psychology. 


The Grasping of Spoken Directions as an Age Function in Adults. 
Bronson Price, Stanford University. (Introduced by W. R. 
Miles. ) 

A directions test arranged as an interview was given to 655 of the 
subjects of the Stanford Maturity Study of 1932. The test was 
designed to involve the everyday practices of older as well as 
younger persons, and to measure ability to grasp spoken directions. 
A determination of age effect in this capacity was attempted with 
the factors of speed and disuse ruled out. 

Ten paragraphs of non-technical directions were read to the 
subject; before each paragraph the task situation was described for 
him, and after each he was asked to give the instructions as com- 
pletely as possible in his own words. A microphone, amplifier, and 
ediphone hook-up recorded each subject’s performance verbatim, 
unknown to himself. Split-half reliability of scores on the tran- 
scribed tests was .92, and the test correlated .67 with Otis intelligence. 
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For the age range tested, twenty-five to ninety years, raw scores 
correlate —.51 with age. Decline in the function amounts to approxi- 
mately one-third of a standard deviation per decade. Sex differences 
in performance were slight. The older groups tested more reliably 
than the younger groups. Differential deficit is indicated in that the 
standard deviation of scores is greater for older persons than for 
younger, and in that decline for grade school graduates is greater 
than decline for college graduates. 


Human Adaptability as Related to Age. Cwartes J. Marsa, 

Stanford University. 

The study was one of a number of experiments comprising the 
Stanford Maturity Study, under the direction of Dr. Walter R. 
Miles. One hundred and fifty-two men and 147 women were exam- 
ined, using a battery of “ performance” tests administered in such 
a way as to measure the “ adaptability ” of the adult human to new 
situations. Two original tests and four tests devised by others were 
used. The original ones were tests of color series completion and 
of the construction of letter puzzles from metal pieces. The others 
were the Dearborn Formboard No. 3; the Healy Picture Completion 
No. 2; the Porteus mazes; and a series of symbol completions used 
by Willoughby. Reliabilities ranged from .71 to .94. 

The chief purpose of the work was to study any changes in score 
with age. The correlations with age ranged from —.03 to —.56, 
the minus indicating decrement with age. Correlations of intelli- 
gence ranged from .30 to .51. With three exceptions, sex differences 
were slight, as measured by means, standard deviations, correlations 
with age and regressions of scores upon age, both on the sub-tests and 
total battery. 

The general conclusion of the study is that there is only a slight 
tendency for human adaptability, as measured by this battery, to 
decrease with additional years of life age. 


Maze Learning in Rats in the Absence of Specific Intra- and Extra- 

Maze Stimuli. C. H. Honzrx, University of California. 

In a previous study it was found that blind rats that had learned 
an elevated 19-blind T-maze, the units of which were continually 
interchanged during training, were able to make “ shortcuts ” in the 
maze without significant disturbance in performance. “ Shortcuts ” 
were made by inserting blocks and a new short path at various places 
in the maze, in this way cutting out a part of the maze. The object 
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was to discover whether, under such conditions, the rats could per- 
form in the remainder of the maze as well as they had performed in 
the same portion of it when the whole maze was traversed. 

To discover what were the necessary conditions for correct 
“shortcut” performance, a maze rectangular in general shape was 
used with another group of rats. Three 8-foot rails at right angles 
to each other constituted three sides of the rectangle; at the corners 
were various arrangements of blinds. “Shortcuts” were made by 
placing long rails diagonally from one side of the rectangle to the 
adjacent side, and also by substituting short straight paths for the 
blinds at the corners. It was found that “ shortcuts ” made by means 
of the long diagonal rails were not correctly performed while “ short- 
cuts” at the corners were accurately executed. Still other “ short- 
cuts”’ demonstrated that if the rectangularity of the general maze 
shape was not distorted (as was the case with the “ shortcuts” at 


the corners), performance was not disturbed, but that a large distor- 
tion of this sort (as with the long diagonal “ shortcut” rails) made 
correct performance impossible. Viewed from a “ mentalistic ” 
angle, it may be said that the rats had formed some conception of the 
general rectangularity of the maze, and that distortion of this shape 
produced disturbance in performance. On a purely behavioral basis, 


disturbance in performance following large maze-shape distortion 
may be said to be due to disruption of stimulus-patterns that neces- 
sarily follows such distortion. 


The Réle of Sensory Cues in Choice Responses of Chimpanzees. 
JosepH G. YosHioxa, Anthropoid Experiment Station of Yale 
University. 

Four young chimpanzees were given a series of problems where 
relational, not absolute, choices were required for a solution. By the 
nature of the problem the sensory cues attached to the objects to be 
chosen served as secondary rather than primary stimulus complexes. 
In the “ opposite” test where food was placed in one of two cans 
while the animals were watching and, after withdrawal from their 
view, presented again for choice with the respective positions inter- 
changed, the animals learned the problem only after the correct one 
was made black. Black served as an indicator and after the habit 
had been been fairly well established, the correct choices were not 
disturbed by changing both objects to white, or grey. By a similar 
control of sensory cues the animals learned to choose a single can 
out of three, which differed from the other two in brightness, and 
also they learned to choose three cans of the same brightness in a 
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definite temporal pattern. Therefore, it is said that sensory cues 
served as informational data in these choice responses and a judicial 
use of such sensory cues facilitated the learning. A proper control 
of sensory cues may solve the difficulty of “instruction” or 
“aufgabe” in animal experiments. 


‘ 


Hierarchies of Spatial Abstractions as Evidenced by Maze Cul-de- 
Sac Entrances of 1,000 Rats. Roxpert C. Tryon, University of 
California. 

The purpose of the analysis is to educe the psychological deter- 
minants of errors made by rats in a complex maze. The method 
consists in ascertaining the relative difficulty of each blind in a 17 
T-unit maze, and from the patterns of difficulty at each period of 
learning as well as from the change of such patterns through succes- 
sive periods, educing determinants adequate to account for the 
results. The subjects were 1,086 rats who ran the maze 19 trials 
under conditions of rigorous environmental control. The deter- 
minants of the rats’ performance in this maze are postulated as 
follows: (1) Seven “ direction-flow ” gradients which are spatial 
abstractions elicited by the configurations in the maze pattern, 
(2) certain tendencies derived from these, namely, counter, antici- 
pation, and short-cut tendencies, (3) confusion, derived from con- 
flict of “ direction-flows,” (4) centrifugal swing, (5) food-pointing 
gradient, (6) exit gradient, (7) initial inertia gradient, and (8) emo- 
tional adaptation gradient. Each determinant is given a weight 
with respect to each blind, and the theoretical results are shown to 
correlate nearly unity with the actual relative difficulties of the culs- 
de-sac. All that is claimed for the postulation of these determinants 
is that their existence and weights are psychologically plausible, that 
they are applied with consistency, and that they are adequate. The 
problem of their use in predicting relative difficulties of blinds in 
other mazes is considered. 


The Experimental Social Behavior of Animals. IA. The Effect of 
Early Isolation of White Rats on Their Later Reactions to Other 
White Rats as Measured by Free Choices. A. G. Bayrorr, 
University of California. 

Animals reared in isolation and in groups were allowed to choose 
between two compartments, one containing food and 2 white rats 
and the other containing food only. Half of each of 6 litters was 
reared in individual cases from the age of 20 days on and the other 
half, in groups. When the animals were 100 days old approxi- 
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mately they were given preliminary training, for 10 days in a 
straightaway, for 10 more days in the choice apparatus where they 
were forced 5 times to the left and 5 times to the right. The animals 
were fed in their cages after their runs. Then came 4 forced runs 
on 2 of which there were 2 white rats and food in the compartment 
and on the other 2, only food. For the next 60 days the animals 
were permitted to choose between the compartment containing rats 
and food and the one containing food only. 

No marked differences have appeared but position preferences 
were marked. 


Retention of Excess Maze Patterns in the White Rat. H. C. Gu- 

HOUSEN, University of California. 

The paper reports an experiment in which white rats were allowed 
free choices in an elevated multiple path maze consisting of stools. 
After preliminary training on short paths, rats were forced to take 
an excess distance pattern. After such training an immediate test 
was given for the fixation of the excess path. Practically all rats 
remained fixated on the excess path for the immediate test. Groups 
were then given retests at varying intervals of time. Results indi- 
cate that for intervals of three and six days the excess path remains 
highly fixated. After longer intervals of time various parts of the 
pattern are dropped but the characteristic orientations of the excess 
path are maintained. In addition, evidence is presented that the 
excess path is retained even when short paths are chosen. 


The Effect of Subliminal Stimulation upon Closure in Perception. 

D. D. GasxILL, University of Southern California. 

Roy F. Street’s Gestalt Completion Test set of pictures was pre- 
sented, in slide form, to 180 university undergraduate students. 
Another set of slides was made containing lines which filled in and 
completed the original pictures. Thus, when one original completion 
picture and its complement slide were shown on a Bausch and Lomb 
dual projector at the same time, the picture was seen as a whole. 
The intensity of the filled-in picture was lowered by means of an iris 
diaphragm to a point just below the threshold of the operator. 

The original completion pictures and their complementary slides 
were shown to 100 subjects. A control group of 80 subjects were 


shown the completion pictures only. 
Comparing the data of the test group with the control group, it 


was found: 
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1. Six of the pictures were correctly perceived by practically 
100 per cent of both groups. 

2. The test group showed a greater percentage (4 per cent to 
20 per cent of the total group) of correct perception in six of the 
remaining seven pictures. 

3. The control group showed a greater percentage of correct 
perception in one picture. 

4. The differences between the test and control groups were 
greater for the more difficult pictures. 

5. Men tended to be better able than women to perceive the 
pictures correctly. 

6. Individual differences were great. 

These experiments are preliminary and have motivated a further 
individual study. 


Some Minor Improvements in Eye-Movement Camera Technique. 

ALBERT WALTON, Stanford University. 

The use of a carbon arc lamp to procure a photographable spot 
of light from the cornea of the reader’s eye is objectionable on several 
scores. It is unsteady in intensity and in direction; it is hot unless 
passed through a cooler; it is noisy and gives off unpleasant fumes 
in an unventilated dark room; it is prone to die out at critical 
moments even when equipped with automatic feeding mechanisms. 

The use of mirrors for reflecting the beam of light is objection- 
able because of their liability to get out of alignment. 

By using an incandescent lamp projector set in a fixed position 
below the level of the eye we are able to secure good records of eye- 
movements even when the reader wears glasses. A minimum of 
annoyance to the reader and to the operator results. Focussing 
difficulties are greatly reduced and the time necessary to run a sub- 
ject through a reading test is cut to about fifteen minutes. 


A High-Speed Chronograph. W.Varnum, Los Angeles Jr. College. 

This chronograph is an application of the familiar principle of 
the electric signal marker used with a kymograph drum. A drum 
965 mm. in circumference is driven at speeds of from 50 to 150 
r.p.m. A wax-coated paper is used instead of smoked paper. The 
electric marker is poised above the drum so that it contacts it only 
during the interval measured. There thus results a line of sufficient 
length to be measured with accuracy. Several experimenters have 
used lines on film of an actual length of 4 mm. to represent an 
interval of 20 sigma. The admitted danger of error in reading lines 
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of this length is avoided in the present procedure in which 20 sigma 
would be represented by a line 25 mm. in length. 

The present model, though imperfect in construction, has shown 
a maximum variability of .002 second per revolution in speed of the 
drum. Its operating cost is almost nothing and its first cost is low. 
Records can be run as rapidly as desired and over 100 measures can 
be made on one sheet of waxed paper. The apparatus has been 
successfully used in measuring over 10,000 knee-jerk latencies. 


Psycho-Physical Determinants of Individual Differences in Voice 

Quality. CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEy, Occidental College. 

It was the purpose of this study to measure the amount of vibra- 
tion in the walls of the voice resonators and to draw conclusions 
from the quantitative data derived concerning some of the conditions 
and physical factors that explain individual voice differences. 

Summary of Findings. The main conclusions may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The greatest amount of voice vibration is recorded at the 
larynx. Laryngeal vibration varies according to the character of the 


vowel. 
2. Vocal tone produces vibrations throughout a wide area of the 


chest, throat, face and head. In so far as the bones of the face and 
head act as sounding boards, voiced quality depends on the structure 
and functioning of the vocal cords. 

3. In general the most active resonators according to the amount 
of vibration produced in the walls thereof, are: the pharynx, the 
lower jaw, the chest, the top of the head, the nasal framework, the 
left and right sinuses, and the frontal sinus. 

4. Chest vibration accompanying the vowel and consonantal 
elements of speech is an important factor in voice quality. 

5. The concept of “ head tones” is not clearly justified according 
to the amount of vibration produced in the walls of the sinuses. 

6. Voiced consonants produce a considerable amount of forced 
vibration in the walls of all the voice amplifiers. 

7. Voice quality is affected by attenuating the various frequencies 
of the sound spectrum. Nasality is eliminated by attenuating the 
frequencies between 2,000 and 3,000. 

8. Voice quality can be changed by increasing the amount of 
vibration in one or more of the voice amplifiers. 

9. There is no relation between methods of breathing and the 
quality of the normal speaking voice. 
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Behavior Check Lists. 
Los Angeles. 
The eleven behavior patterns most frequently complained of by 

teachers as disrupting their school groups were selected for study 

and for each one there was drawn up in parallel columns its “ pos- 

sible causes,” “ contributing conditions ” and “ suggested treatment.” 

In a fourth column a checking device permits the recording to the 

degree of success or failure of the treatment. 4 
The lists represent an experimental method for (1) helping 

teachers to meet certain types of undesirable behavior with attitudes 

recommended by mental hygiene experts, (2) recording the success 

or failure of the treatment recommended and accorded. 





EvizaABeEtH L. Woops, Board of Education, 
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A Study of Reading Disability in Adults. Grace M. FERNALD, 


University of California. 






A study was made of reading disability in six individuals rangin 
» an) 7 S 






in age from sixteen to twenty-six years. In the group were two dis- 






qualified university students, one junior college student, one high 






school student, and two cases of total disability. 

An analysis was made of each case, including mental and educa- 
tional tests, a study of individual peculiarities, histories of skills in 
other activities, etc. The kinaesthetic method, used in our work 
with children was then adapted to these adult cases. 

The result was the removal of the reading disability in each case. 
In two cases the method was applied to the study of foreign language 
with the result that students who had previously failed in all foreign 
language work, were able to make “A” grades. Each one of our 
subjects applied the new technique to all his studies with the resulting 
progress that either changed him from a university or high-school 
failure to a superior student or, in the cases of total disability, 
resulted in several grades progress in a few months. 

Our experiments with adults seem to verify our conclusions based 
on our work with children, that certain individuals have characteris- 
tics which make learning by the traditional methods imposed by the 
schools difficult, but that these same individuals may show superior 
ability if they develop a technique of their own. 



















The Reliability and Validity of Preschool Tests of Intelligence. 
Hersert S. Conrap and ApbeLe S. Jarra, University of 
California. 

Analysis of data at the Institute of Child Welfare supports the 
belief that the reliability of mental tests at the preschool level is in 
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general lower than that at later ages. This lower reliability may be 
explained by a number of psychological and statistical factors. 

Inferences on the basis of early mental tests concerning a child’s 
later intelligence seem to be hazardous, since it is doubtful whether 
the type of intelligence measured in the early ages is properly com- 
parable with that measured in the school period. 


Intelligence as Affected by Birth Order. Epwarp L. Kinser, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Conflicting results have been obtained in birth order studies at 
Chicago and at the University of California. Positive relationships 
between intelligence and order of birth, reported by Thurstone and 
by Stekel, have been interpreted by Jones as arising from an incom- 
plete control of age factors. As a test of this hypothesis, the present 
investigation was designed to control age factors by limiting birth 
order comparisons to restricted age groups. A sample of 1,739 
cases was tested, comprising the total H8 enrolment of the Oakland 
public schools. The Terman Group Test was used as the measure 
of intelligence, analyses being made in terms of total scores and also 
of subtest scores. No relationship was found between the birth 
order variable and mental test scores. 

Certain Resources of a Definitions Test. J. W. Topp, University of 

Southern California. 

A sampling of members from the terminologies of various fields 
of fact appears to show a striking validity as a test of general intelli- 
gence when the requirements specify particular differentia beyond 
the mere recognition of the terms. The coefficients of correlation 
among three types of this test and achievement in various courses in 


psychology indicate the general prognostic value of such a test. The 
terms of a one hundred-word definitions test are found to scale with 
A finer scale may be produced through a wider sampling 
of fields with a consequent larger list of terms. The specificity or 
“fit” of responses, occurring in many instances, suggest the possi- 
bility of a scale of interests for vocational prognosis. 


success. 


The Relation of Premature Birth and Under-Weight Condition at 
Birth to Mental Deficiency. CuristTINE V. INMAN-KANE, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

To gain more exact knowledge of the etiology of the mental 
disorders, Doctor Aaron J. Rosanoff and a group of co-workers 
undertook to collect records of mental disorders in twins. 
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Material gathered for this particular phase of the investigation 
revealed that among a group of institutional cases of mental 
deficiency, premature birth or underweight condition at birth, or 
both, is more prevalent than among the unselected population. The 
material revealed further that in a group of school children born 
prematurely or underweight at birth, or both, the per cent of mental 
deficiency was much higher than among Terman’s 905 unselected 
children. 

The evidence seems conclusive to the effect that premature birth, 
or underweight condition at birth is an etiological factor in mental 
deficiency. The material reveals ‘further that premature birth or 
underweight condition at birth, per se, do not cause mental deficiency 
but that the damage is caused for the most part by intercranial hemor- 
rhage occurring during birth and that premature or underweight 
children are more liable to suffer such damage at birth than children 
born at full term and of normal weight. 


Two Considerations Concerning the Construction and the Use of 
Attitude Scales. Leonarp W. Fercuson, Stanford University. 
(Introduced by P. R. Farnsworth.) 

An assumption which underlies the construction of attitude scales 
is that the scale values of the statements are independent of the atti- 
tudes of the raters. This experiment was undertaken in order to 
test this assumption. The twenty statements which constitute 
form A of the Peterson “Attitude toward War” scale was rear- 
ranged in paired comparison order, and given to both a militaristic 
and a pacifistic group. Separate scales were constructed from the 
data of each group and were found to be practically identical, thus 
indicating that the scale values of the statements are independent of 
the attitudes of the raters. 

In connection with this experiment, three methods of arriving 
at a group mean were tried: by computing the mean of the scores 
of the individuals (the scores being the median values of the state- 
ments indorsed) ; by a similar procedure, except that the individual 
scores were based on the. means of the statements indorsed; by com- 


puting the frequency of indorsement of each item, multiplying it by 
the scale value, summing these figures, and dividing by the total 
number of indorsements. The second and third methods yield the 
same result, but the first is out of line, thus demonstrating the unre- 
liability of the median in comparative work. 
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Analysis of Group Factors in Certain Adjustment Questionnaires. 

RayMOoND C. Perry, University of Southern California. 

The problem: The problem of this study was to determine how 
many group factors were being tested by certain measures of person- 
ality and achievement, and to determine in which measures these 
factors were found. 

Procedure and findings: Ten tests of personality and achieve- 
ment were treated with the method of tetrad and multiple factor 
analysis, check with partial correlations. 

A common factor was shown to exist in the tests of neurotic 
tendencies and introversion. Analysis showed that tests of neurosis 
and introversion measure this factor, and only this factor, equally 
well. It is probable that the terms “tested neurosis” and “ tested 
introversion ” are synonymous. 

A common factor was shown between tests of ascendance, suffi- 
ciency, and dominance. The weightings indicated that this factor 
was not “dominance” but probably some trait closely allied with 
“sufficiency.” Another group of “dominance-ascendance” was 
shown. 

A factor of intelligence-achievement was shown to exist inde- 
pendently of the other groups. 

Negligible sex differences were indicated in the relative relation- 
ships of the factors. 


A Study of the Gildersleeve Musical Achievement Test. MINCHI1 

YounG, Stanford University. (Introduced by P. R. Farnsworth.) 

As almost nothing of a statistical nature is known about the 
Gildersleeve test, this study was undertaken. 

Students from grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 served as subjects. Relia- 
bilities for these groups when the scores were weighted were: 
95+.01, .97+.01, .95+.01, 95+.01 and .95+.01; when unweighted, 
the values were: .93+.01, .97+.01, .95+.01, .89+.02 and .94+.01. 
Group means and sigmas for the total group and for the four grades 
were 74.7 (45.6), 31.7 (23.8), 68.1 (34.3), 89.1 (38.6), 127.1 (36.1) 
and 111.2 (31.7) respectively. 

The regression equation of the four parts on the total is 
x=1.02X-+.99X,+1.10X3+.65X,+.35. The author of the test had 
assigned weights of 1, 3, 1, and 2. The distribution of the 
unweighted scores is not normal. 

‘Intelligence ’ and the tests correlated .20+.05 (biserial r). The 
tests correlated with answers to the question “ Do you like music?” 
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.11+.05 (biserial r). The correlation (tetrachoric) between the 
above question and “Do your friends use school music at out-of- 
school picnics and parties?” is .40+.06. 

The writer concludes that the test is reliable for each grade and 
that no weights are necessary. 


The Significance of Tonal Memory and Sense of Pitch in Musical 

Talent. Davin Bocen, University of Southern California. 

The relation of tonal memory and sense of pitch to aptitude for 
music was studied in a group of 140 elementary school pupils and 
120 pupils of a junior high school. Scores of the elementary school 
pupils in the Seashore tests for tonal memory and sense of pitch 
were compared with their scores in a special, individual test of 
singing ability. Scores of the junior high school pupils were com- 
pared with ratings as to instrumental aptitude assigned by the instru- 
mental instructor. 

It was found that, as previous investigators have reported, the 
coefficient of correlation between scores in the Seashore tests and 
talent as demonstrated in musical performance is too low to justify 
individual diagnosis. Study of the scattergrams, however, revealed 
that the test for sense of pitch may serve as a trustworthy index to 
maximum aptitude both for singing and for instrumental perform- 
ance. Pitch discrimination was found to be a sine gua non of 
aptitude for wind as well as for stringed instruments. The test for 
tonal memory was found to be a trustworthy index to minimum 
ability in singing. 


Inadequacy of the Concept of Cerebral Dominance in Relation to 
Sensory Processes. SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Experiments are cited in the field of vision, in which stimuli, 
affecting independently the right and the left extra-foveal areas of 
the retina (and the corresponding cerebral hemispheres), were pre- 
sented to subjects to be apprehended (or learned). Neither right- 
nor left-handed subjects showed definite correspondence of ability 
to apprehend with the supposedly dominant cerebral hemisphere. 
Additional experiments are cited which show that in reading words 
both cerebral hemispheres may be used in combination. In the latter 
experiments, right-handed subjects showed a “superiority” of 
apprehension with the right half of the brain. The results are not in 
agreement with the belief in a unilateral cerebral dominance—cer- 
tainly not in the so-called sensory sphere for vision. 
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The Scholastic Significance of Certain Personality Traits. H. R. 

Tay tor, University of Oregon. 

Knowledge of personality characteristics has been considered of 
great importance for understanding and advising college students. 
Ratings for such traits as Sociability, Initiative, Leadership, Emo- 
tional Balance, and Purposefulness have been incorporated into 
applications for admission to college and as a basis for planning 
student programs. 

Ratings on the A.C.E. Personality Report for 122 freshman 
women at the University of Oregon have been studied with the 
following results: 

1. College acquaintances appear to give more discriminative (less 
homogeneous and less lenient) ratings than high school principals. 

2. The correlations of independent estimates of the same traits 
are too low to justify giving them much credence and the correla- 
tions between supposedly separate characteristics are too high to 
afford any diagnostic significance. They seem to be chiefly rough 
indices of the amount of social approval an individual has elicited 
with reference to certain vague behavior categories. 

3. In spite of negligible correlation with each other and with 
general scholastic ability test scores each set of ratings correlates 
r=.4 with college scholarship. 

4. Multiple correlation indicates that the A.C.E. psychological 
test is the best measure of potentiality for University of Oregon 
scholastic success with excellence of high school record nearly as 
good; R,.,=.67. The unique factors contributed by either or both 
personality ratings are quite small; R,..,,,=.71. 

5. A classification of devices for psychological measurement is 


suggested according to their scientific respectability. 


A Study of Bernreuter Profiles. Paut R. Farnswortu, Stanford 


University. 

As the Bernreuter ‘ Personality Inventory’ has come into quite 
extensive use, it seemed wise to find the profiles to be expected of 
relatively normal groups. This was accomplished by dividing the 
percentile scores into 3 classes—O —33 percentile constituting class 1, 
34 —66 class 2, and 67 —100 class 3. Thus, a profile of N1, S3, 
I1, D3, the most common profile, indicates extreme stability (low 
score on the neurotic scale), extreme self sufficiency (high score on 
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the self sufficiency scale), extroversion (low score on the introver- 
sion scale) and extreme social dominance (high score on the 
dominance scale). 

The groups studied included 412 Stanford freshmen, 122 Stan- 
ford upper classmen, two groups from San Jose (Calif.) State 
College with N’s of 571 and 398, 64 would-be policemen, 95 ‘ con- 
firmants’ from a synagogue, 105 itinerants testing at the Palo Alto 
Shelter, 222 ‘inferior’ junior college students (selected in an educa- 
tional survey from the poorest 15 per cent on the Thurstone tests) 
and 309 ‘ superior ’ junior college students (selected from the highest 
10 per cent). 

The several groups agreed quite well. In addition to the modal 
profile, N1, S3, I1, D3, secondary modes were found to be N3, Sl, 
I3, D1; Nl, S2, I1, D3; and N3, S2, 13, Dl. 


Clinical Applications of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 

HELEN MarsHALt, Stanford University. 

During the past eighteen months the Bernreuter personality 
inventory has been given to 3/71 consecutive patients entering the 
Neuropsychiatric Ward of Lane Hospital, which serves as a teaching 
ward for Stanford Medical School. Of the 371 patients, 111 were 
primarily organic cases, many of whom showed secondary mental 


changes. The rest were diagnosed as follows: Psychoneurotics, 
106; epileptics, 45; maladjusted and behavior problems, 41; schizo- 
phrenics, 29; drug and alcohol addicts, 20; manic-depressives, 19. 
All the patients were adults, capable of reading the blank; there were 
189 men and 182 women. 

Summarizing the results of the Bernreuter, certain statements 
can be made: 

1. Fifty per cent of the psychoneurotics are more neurotic and 
more introverted than 80 per cent of normals; 20 per cent of the men 
and 10 per cent of the women score higher than any case reported 
by Bernreuter. 

2. Approximately 70 per cent of the epileptics are less self-suffi- 
cient and less dominant than 50 per cent of the normal group; the 
entire distribution lies toward the lower end of the scale. 

3. The eight true schizophrenic males all rated above the 
eightieth percentile on introversion, the thirteen females rated above 
the sixtieth percentile; the four paranoid praecox cases of each sex, 
in contrast, all rated below the fiftieth percentile. 
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4. The manic-depressives showed a similar contrast. All the 
manics rated below the fiftieth percentile on introversion, the median 
of the twelve women falling at the fifteenth percentile. The four 
depressed cases all rated above eighty. 

5. The addicts and behavior cases present a very normal picture, 
although somewhat restricted in spread. 












A Diagnostic Inventory of Temperament, Preliminary Report. 
D. G. Humm and Guy W. WapswortuH, Jr., Los Angeles 
Diagnostic Clinic. 

The basis of the inventory is an evaluation of those components . 
of temperament which become evident in exaggerated degree in the 
so-called constitutional mental disorders. Five components, two of 
which are subdivided into two each, are considered: (1) “‘ Normal,” 
the controlling or inhibiting mechanism; (2) hysteroid or anti- 
social; (3) cycloid, subdivided into manic and _ depressive; 
(4) schizoid, subdivided into autistic and paranoid; (5) epileptoid. 

Three hundred and twelve questions have been subjected to Be 
validation procedure by (1) contrasting the responses of those sub- % 
jects shown by case study to possess the component in marked degree a 
with those shown to be relatively free from it, and (2) by contrasting i, 
the responses to each question by subjects who have various com- 
binations of components. 

Subjects for “normal” and control groups were chosen at 
random in the general population; subjects for hysteroid, from state [7 
prison; subjects for cycloid, schizoid, and epileptoid groups, from i 
state hospitals. 

Questions and scores are being statistically evaluated. 

Results are reported by means of a profile and are expressed in 
units of Probable Error of the Difference from a critical point for 
each component. The critical point is determined from an array of 
those possessing the component in marked degree contrasted with : 
an array of those relatively free from the component, as shown by 
case studies. 





















Consistency and Constancy of. Judgments of Personality Traits by 
Sixth and Seventh Grade Children. CaroLinE McCann Tryon 
and Mary Cover Jonss,. University of California. 

A “Guess Who” test, which included 14 personality attributes 
such as talkativeness, friendliness, self-assurance, etc., was given 
three times to 120 sixth and seventh grade children at intervals of 
six months. The test was modeled after the Hartshorne and May 
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“Guess Who” with one modification, namely, each trait was 
described by two items which were opposites and constituted, in a 
sense, the extremes of a rating scale. The agreement between 
judges was determined for each trait for each period. Many of these 
reliability coefficients for single traits were between .80 and .95. 
Correlations between two applications of the test at six-month 
intervals were fairly high when judges and general conditions were 
constant ; when judges and conditions were markedly altered (mov- 


ing into junior high school) the correlations were considerably 


reduced. An evaluation is made of the Guess Who method in the 
study of personality. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY, 

APRIL 14 AND 15, 1933 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, LyLeE H. LANIER, 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology was held in Washington, D. C., on 
April 14 and 15, 1933, at the invitation of American University. All 
sessions were held in the Wardman Park Hotel. 

Thirty-four papers were read, in five sessions. Separate philos- 
ophy and psychology sessions were held on Friday afternoon, 
April 14. Of the thirty-four papers, ten were philosophical and 
twenty-four psychological in nature. With three exceptions, the 
psychological papers reported original research or described new 
experimental techniques. 


The annual meeting of the Council was held on Thursday evening, 
April 13. The business meeting of the Society followed the regular 
session on Saturday morning. The annual banquet on Friday eve- 
ning, April 14, at the Wardman Park Hotel, was followed by the 
presidential address of Dr. Anna Forbes Liddell. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The reading of the minutes of the New Orleans meeting was 
omitted, upon motion of the secretary. The minutes had been printed 
and copies distributed to all members. The minutes were approved 
as printed. 

Dr. H. C. Sanborn reported on the work of the Committee on the 
Teaching of Philosophy. Questionnaires regarding training of 
instructors, courses taught and library facilities had been distributed 
to college administrators in all colleges in the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A chart was presented in which 
this information was condensed for all schools and instructors who 
returned the questionnaires. The recommendation of the Council 
that the committee study and analyze the data, and report at the next 
meeting was adopted. 


604 
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The chairman of the Committee on the Teaching of Psychology, 
Dr. P. F. Finner, summarized the results of his committee’s activities 
in two sets of mimeographed reports. There was considerable dis- 
cussion of the disposition to be made of the material collected and 
especially of whether or not a recommended library list of psychology 
books be prepared. It was voted finally, upon motion of Dr. Dorcus, 
seconded by Dr. Dunlap, that the present committee be discharged 
upon completion of the analysis of the data collected and preparation 
of a report. Certain results on teaching qualifications, laboratory 
equipment and library facilities were to be distributed to college 
administrators and to instructors in psychology with a view to 
impressing upon them the desirability of higher standards in the 
teaching of psychology. 

The constitutional amendment proposed by the Council at the 
New Orleans meeting was adopted. Article II, Section 3, of the 
constitution was amended to read: “ There shall be an annual mem- 
bership fee of $1.50. Failure in the payment of the fee shall cause 
membership to cease after one year, the fiscal year running from 
meeting to meeting.” 

The treasurer presented reports for three years, 1930-31, 
1931-32, 1932-33. The first report was that of the former treasurer, 
Dr. Boynton, the last two were those of the present treasurer. All 
three reports were properly audited. These reports were accepted, 


upon motion of Dr. Dunlap. The treasurer’s report showed a bank 


balance on April 10, 1933, of $338.44. Several bills were, however, 
still outstanding. 

A recommendation of the Council was adopted requiring candi- 
dates for membership to send a check for dues with the application 
for membership, the check to be returned in case the applicant is 
rejected. 

The following officers were elected, upon recommendation of the 
Council: President, Dr. Roy M. Dorcus, Johns Hopkins University ; 
to the Council, Dr. Knight Dunlap, Johns Hopkins University, and 
Dr. Frank A. Geldard, University of Virginia. 

The invitation of Birmingham-Southern College to hold the next 
meeting of the Society in Birmingham was accepted. The meeting 
will be held on March 30 and 31, 1934. 

The following new members were elected, upon Council 
recommendation : 


Akers, Samuel L., Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 
Carter, Wm. R., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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Cruze, W. W., Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Denton, Neva Luzelle, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Drake, R. M., Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Leckie, G. G., University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Loemker, Leroy E., Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Milner, Clyde A., Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C. 

Peckham, Robert A., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Richardson, Edward E., George Washington University, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Saupe, Walter J., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Stephens, John M., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Wolfie, D. L., University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Wolfle, Helen M., University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

The following members joined the Society during the year, under 
the new constitutional provision admitting members of the American 
Philosophical Association and of the American Psychological 
Association : 

Alles, Adam, St. Johns College, Annapolis, Md. 

Heath, Louise R., Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Holtzclaw, B. C., University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Langhorne, M. C., Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Shirley, Mary, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 

Va. 
Warren, W. P., Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 
Widgery, Alban G., Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


A vote of appreciation was extended to Dr. H. M. Johnson, the 
local representative of the Society, for his efforts in making all 
arrangements for the meetings. 


PROGRAM 


Instructed Ignorance: The Philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa. ANNA 

Forzses Lippett, Florida State College for Women.* 

According to Nicholas of Cusa, “ To know is the being of the 
intellectual soul, and the desire to know is its life.” But the limita- 
tion of the thinking process is such that it defeats its own purpose, 
for although the insatiable desire will not be content with less than 
the infinite whole of truth, every judgment is definite, and it is the 
nature of the infinite to escape definition. Thus knowledge ends in 
the admission of ignorance, but this ignorance itself can be 
instructed; that is, although the finite series of judgments can not 
be extended to include the infinite, it recognizes itself as dependent 


1 Address of the president of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, delivered at Washington, April 14, 1933. 
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upon the infinite. The two are correlative. We can not examine 
any datum without assuming its presence in experience. The intel- 
lect intuits the whole which it does not comprehend. Instructed 
ignorance makes proper use of intellectual intuition, or faith. In 
dealing with any question we make those inferences which seem to 
us reasonable. Thought has faith in itself. This is not blind leaping 
to conclusions. Immediate certainty is nothing apart from logical 
consistency. Faith comprises the intelligible whole; finite under- 
standing seeks to explicate the truth of the whole, the absolute unity 
which comprises all contradictions. 

This infinite unity exists eternally in the simple continuity of 
self-identity. It is concretely manifested in the physical universe, 
but in its moment of contradiction. Although boundless, the universe 
is not truly infinite; it is simply all that is and can be, and no more. 
The occurrence of the limit introduces difference, and so in the 
universe unity is immanent in plurality. There is no fixed pattern, 
no immutable laws; no two objects can be precisely alike, no event 
exactly repeated. Although the order and relation found in the 
manifold of experience lead to the inference of an inclusive unity, 
the existing plurality as such can never be known as a perfect whole. 
The principle of unity is displayed in the classification of objects 
into species, genera, and more inclusive categories, but the distinctions 
persist. The missing links are never found. Yet the unchanging 
individual which can not be subsumed under the higher classification 
proves to be the irreducible minimum which in its very nature is one 
with the maximum. The unconditioned individual is perfect, and 
as perfect, identical with God. Such an individual is the absolute 
fact through which the infinite is concrete and the finite absolute. In 
the perfect individual the trinity of intelligence, intelligibility and 
thinking is complete, God and creation are one. 

The life of the spirit is the desire to know. In Christ the desire 
and the end are one. And those who follow Him, who live by faith 
in the love of truth, shall share in the immortal life of the spirit, 
eternally desiring to know, and eternally satisfied in their desire. 


The Effect of Auditory Deficiency upon Motor Performance. 
Jos—EpH EuGENE Morsu, National Research Fellow, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 

In order to determine the effect of auditory deficiency upon 
motor performance, certain specific motor reactions of students from 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf were compared with similar 
responses of subjects having normal hearing, the deaf and hearing 
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groups being equated for sex and age. Individual differences among 
the deaf subjects were also investigated as a possible basis for differ- 
entiation of types of deafness. The following motor performances 
were used: (a) Speed and accuracy of movement, (b) Inhibition of 
movement, (c) Hand-eye coordination, (d) Speed of eye-movement, 
(e) Balance. Both hands were tested and the tests were repeated 
over a period of days to ascertain the effect of practise. The results 
indicate the importance of motivation in tests of this kind. The 
findings also throw light on the problem of transfer of training and 
demonstrate the wide variation in degree of handedness and motor 
learning. The similarities and differences in performance of deaf 
and hearing subjects are brought out. 


A New Precision Stereoscope and Objective Technique for Investi- 
gating Problems in Binocular Vision... R. H. PeckHam, The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The problems of retinal rivalry have been subject to the scrutiny 
of experimental psychologists for a long time, although the relation 
of this set of problems with the more strictly ophthalmologic ones of 
binocular fixation has never been adequately delineated. In a pre- 
liminary study of retinal rivalry we have found that an accurate and 
simultaneous record of eye torsions on any of the three principal 
axes during the rivalry is essential. 

For this purpose a stereoscope has been constructed which will 
permit objective measurement of the positions and torsions of both 
eyes during binocular fixation. It is essentially a four-mirror 
Wheatstone stereoscope, with proper lenses to adapt it to the accom- 
modation of the crystalline lens, and a vertical background for a 
projection plane. The background is mounted upon a carriage bear- 
ing two telescopes trained upon the reflected images of the subject’s 
eyes. The variations of the interpupillary distances of the subject’s 
eyes are corrected for in the mountings of the lenses and telescopes. 

In this manner we record the extent, frequency and duration of 
any eye-movements or torsions, which occur during retinal rivalry 
at the same time that the subject reports his observations. The 
method supplies convincing evidence against purely neural drainage 
theories invented to explain, among other things, temporary func- 
tional anopsia. The apparatus is readily applicable to a variety of 
other problems in binocular vision, such as: the theory of correspond- 
ing retinal fusion of “twisted ” objects. 
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The Description of a Case of Total Color Blindness. FRANK A. 

GeELDARD, University of Virginia. 

Total absence of color sensitivity occurs so infrequently as to 
place the responsibility on the discoverer of a case exhibiting this 
anomaly of giving a complete description of it. The present occur- 
rence, in a male twenty-three years of age, displays a congenital 
absence of cone sensitivity. The data gathered from a comprehensive 
study of his case include observations on acuity, performance on 
color tests, luminosity curve measurements, associated refractive 
defects, nystagmus, and total bodily adjustments. In addition a 
thorough ophthalmological examination was made, some of the find- 
ings checking with those of former studies of total color blindness. 


V olitional Modification of the Knee-Jerk. Saran CALIsTA DUNLAP, 

The Johns Hopkins University. 

Work has been begun with apparatus of improved type, in the 
attempt, first, to reverse the knee-jerk; second, to transfer the jerk 
to the non-stimulated leg. Certain other modifications are contem- 
plated. Success attained so far raises questions as to the methodology 
of 
reflex. 


‘ 


‘conditioning reflexes,’ and as to criteria of a “ conditioned ” 


A Comparison of the Cardio-Pneumo-Psychogram and Association 
Methods in the Detection of Lying in Cases of Theft Among 
College Studenis. JoHN E. WINTER, West Virginia University. 
Twenty-seven theft suspects were given both the Cardio-Pneumo- 

Psychogram and Association tests and the guilty persons were dis- 

covered. A comparison of the results of the tests leads to the fol- 

lowing conclusions: (1) On the whole the Cardio-Pneumo-Psycho- 

gram test is more trustworthy than the Association test. (2) A 

combination of both types of tests is more reliable than either one 

separately. (3) The fact that in the case of the Cardio-Pneumo- 

Psychogram tests an occasional innocent person showed distinct 

symptoms of guilt indicates the hazard in trusting too implicitly in 

the results of this test. 


Speed of Reaction in Relation to Basal Metabolism and Blood 
Pressure. Lyte H. Lanier and Joun L. Leepy, Vanderbilt 
University. 

The results of a preliminary study of the relationship between 
speed in simple reactions and certain physiological processes are 
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reported. Thirty-five undergraduate men, with a median age of 
about twenty years, were used as subjects. Speed in ten types of 
reaction was measured (three types of simple reaction, discrimination 
reaction, two tapping tests, marking lines, color naming and naming 
names of colors, cancellation). On the basis of averages of the 
percentile ranks computed from these measurements, the five 
“ slowest ” and the five “ fastest’ men were selected for the physio- 
logical measurements. The latter consisted primarily in blood pres- 
sure and basal metabolic rate. Incidental measurements secured in 
connection with these major functions were: respiratory rate, pulse 
rate, pulse pressure. 

Although the differences between the fast and slow groups in 
these functions were comparatively slight, they generally were in 
favor of the former group. That is to say, the “ fast” subjects, as 
a group, showed a higher “ basal metabolism,” higher blood pressure 
(both systolic and diastolic), faster pulse rate. The “slow” group 
had a higher average respiratory rate. Both groups had the same 
average pulse pressure. Several questions are raised concerning the 
reliability of the techniques employed. 


An Experimental Study of Generalization in Disc Transfer Prob- 
lems. JosEPpH PETERSON, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
The Disc Transfer Problem has been extensively used in race 

testing (see e.g., Ment. Meas. Monog., 1929, No. 5, 31, 32, 61ff.). 

The problem for the subject is to transfer a set of discs stacked in 

Circle A, in inverse order of size, to Circle C in the same order, 

using Circle B as a ‘relay station.’ Usually our studies with this 

problem have not been analytic but only time and total moves have 
been counted as a ‘test score.’ In the present study on 14 graduate 
and senior college students, time was not taken, and the experimenter 

tallied a mark for each move and also indicated on the record S’s 

remarks, his methods, principal errors (those greatly increasing the 

number of moves), and other significant behavior. £ first demon- 
strated with three discs; then S solved the three-disc problem. Next 

(without demonstration) S was asked to solve with four, and then 

with five discs. At the end of each trial S was informed of the 

number of his moves and also of the smallest number necessary for 

a correct solution. Two solutions in succession with no excessive 

moves were required for each problem of three, four, or five discs. 

When the five-disc problem was solved S was told that 1 move was 

necessary for one disc, 3 for two discs, 7 were required for three 
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discs, 15 for four, 31 for five; and he was asked how many would 
be required for solving the problem with six discs; with seven discs? 
with eight discs? with m discs? He was then permitted to step into 
an adjoining room and work out the formula for m discs. Results 
showed marked variations in number of trials and of moves required 
for solution at different levels of difficulty, and in mode of attack 
on the problem, ranging from careful reasoning (very few cases) to 
extremely random responses with no or only partial insight here and 
there. Only five S’s supplied the formula, and only five were able 
when they got through to write out intelligible and useful instruc- 
tions for a novice to follow if he were given the problem. 


Pickwickian Senses. CuHarLes A. S. Dwicut, Keuka College. 

Is Pickwick among the philosophers? is an inquiry that at once 
raises the issue as to the standing of “ common-sense” in contrast 
to, or in company with, philosophy. The paper concerns itself 
chiefly with the serious use of “ Pickwickian Senses,” which may be 
broadly comprised under the head of fictionalism, and treats particu- 
larly of allegory, symbolism, phenomenalism, appearance, mathe- 
matical logic, and the philosophy of “As If.” The Pickwickian 
principle is found to cover essentially these methods, orders, or 
arrays: imaginary quantities, figurative interpretations, comfortable 
assumptions, current terminologies, partial analyses, incomplete 
syntheses, “quasi” statements, linguistic short-cuts, logical strata- 
gems, surrogate concepts, “ interim ideas,” provisional schemata, and 
working hypotheses—to which may be added meaningful myths, 
idealizing illusions, and (in the sphere of ethics) wrong reasons for 
doing the right thing. The theory of Fictions did not originate with 
Vaihinger, but has been elaborately developed in his Philosophy of 
“As If,” which, however, in some of its conclusions is subject to 
criticism, with a warning against assuming that because, as Vaihinger 
says, an idea may be admittedly false (more likely inadequate) and 
still valuable, that therefore conduct may contradict facts and no 
evil consequences ensue. The conclusion is that while the primary 
intent of fictionalism is to approximate to truth by indirection, the 
final interest is value. 





Platonic Love. Apam ALLEs, St. John’s College. 

By Platonic Love we understand that relationship of friendship 
between opposite sexes which is free from sexual desire. This is 
not what Plato understands by love. Nor does he, when he speaks 
of love, always have in mind, as G. Lowes Dickinson contends, the 
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homosexual relationship or pederasty of his day. What then is love 
according to Plato? It is a desire: a desire to possess, to possess 
the beautiful which is also the good, and to possess it forever. How 
is this to be attained? By generation. This generation is twofold: 
physical and spiritual. 

On the physical plane, love manifests itself in the sex desire of 
man and animals. This desire is interested in procreation in the 
beautiful; and since procreation leaves a new form in place of the 
old, love is the desire for immortality. On the spiritual plane, love 
manifests itself: (1) in friendship between boys and men (here 
Plato wants to replace pederasty by pedagogy); (2) in the creative 
activity of the artist; (3) in the quest for fame on the part of the 
statesman, etc.; (4) in the everlasting search of the scientist and 
the philosopher to understand the universe. In this search the 
scientist and the philosopher discover order (laws) and symmetry 
(beauty) in nature. The more they understand the symmetry or 
beauty of one or more objects, the more they realize that these 
objects are an expression of a pattern. This pattern which runs 
through all nature and in accordance with which all things fit into 
and supplement each other constitutes beauty absolute. 


Leibniz’ Theory of Knowledge. Lewis M. HammMonp, University 
of Virginia. 

Leibniz gives three meanings to the term ‘ perception,’ which is 
employed to designate the fundamental spiritual activity of the 
monad: “natural perception, physical sensation, and intellectual 
knowledge.” Consequently the usual interpretation of the monadol- 
ogy in terms of a psychological body-soul dualism is a restriction 
which distorts the system. So in order to restore the doctrine of 
substance or monads to its proper perspective, we must view physical 
sensation as merely one of the three kinds of ‘ perception,’ subordi- 
nated to its proper place within the larger scheme. The problem of 
epistemology must be formulated differently from that of science. 
The fact of individual consciousness can not be given a privileged 
position, which places it over against an assumed ‘external world’ 
on a different level of being. It must take its place within the realm 
of phenomena on an equal footing with other appearances, to be 
understood in terms of its intelligible relational structure, and thus 
‘well founded’ in a priori principles of necessary connection. This 
implies a reformulation of the subject-object relationship, so that 
it is no longer identified with the distinction between an inner con- 
sciousness and an external world of matter substance, but with the 
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relative distinction between monad or law of the series of perceptive 
states, and the series itself of events or perceptive states. 


Philosophy and Liberal Religion. Lucy SHEPARD CRAWFORD, Sweet 

Briar College. 

The role of philosophy in a liberal education is an old question, 
but one of perennial interest. Without belittling the more obvious 
traditional values of philosophy as an integral part of the college 
curriculum, it seems timely to suggest that more effort might be 
made to stress the relation of philosophic theories and of the philo- 
sophic spirit to the problems of everyday life. Among the more 
urgent problems facing the thoughtful undergraduate today is the 
question of religion, with special reference to the part religion plays, 
or may play, in the Life of the Spirit. An attempt is made to depict 
the attitude of the current college generation toward religion, and 
to indicate how this attitude presents both an opportunity and a 
challenge to the teacher of philosophy. 


Some Historical Steps Towards Parallelism. Atpert G. A. BaAtz, 

University of Virginia. 

Psycho-physical parallelism entered psychology, not as a result 
of specifically ‘ psychological’ investigations, but as a development 
from Cartesian metaphysics. The steps leading to parallelism—the 
revision of interactionism, the repudiation of Descartes’ pineal gland 
theory, the adoption of the notion of occasional causation—were 
taken primarily in the interests of the new physics and of the theo- 
logical problem connected therewith. As a by-product of this effort, 
the field of ‘ psychological ’ investigation came to be defined in terms 
of consequences drawn from Cartesian metaphysics. The Cartesians 
were intensely conscious of the novelty of the Cartesian definitions 
of mind and soul; they recognized that the study of mind had to be 
adjusted to the new basis. The central point was taken to be the 
‘proportionality ’ defining the relation of body and soul. This pro- 
portionality was to be harmonized with mechanism in corporeal 
nature and the non-physical character of the Cartesian soul. - The 
constancy and specificity marking the correlation of events in the 
body with events in the soul were regarded as crucial, as the doc- 
trines of Louis de la Forge, Clauberg, and others demonstrate. The 
final dissolution of the anthropological dualism of substances, the 
reduction of the dualism to a dual series of events, interpreted in 
terms of occasional causation in a theological context, led to the 
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situation from which the formulation of psycho-physical parallelism 
was precipitated. 


The Sophistic Attitude in Art Appreciation. Marjorie S. Harris, 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

It is the purpose of this paper to trace certain consequences of 
the sophistic attitude which obtains today in art appreciation. This 
attitude is evidenced in the tendency to regard the individual in 
certain unique aspects as the measure of things esthetic. The sig- 
nificance of the attitude will best be understood as it is seen in 
contrast to a classical theory such as that of Plato. The salient 
points in Plato’s theory are the following: the work of art has the 
attributes of order, symmetry, harmony, and proportion; it reveals 
the essence of things as they are; and it appeals to the whole self. 
In the esthetic experience, one identifies one’s self with the work of 
art. Consequently, one becomes like the object of contemplation. 

In contrast to this view stand two current theories. According 
to Leo Stein, any work of art is the artist’s portrayal of the esthetic 
object. This object has one source in an “ inventorial object” and 
the other—and more important—source in the interest the artist has 
to satisfy. But the authentic work of art is that which calls forth 
the esthetic response in an observer. One recognizes an experience 
as the esthetic experience when he has it but he cannot tell others 
what it is. It seems to be a condition of harmony between a transi- 
tory feeling of the observer and the work of art. 

According to Clive Bell, the essence of the work of art is “ sig- 
nificant form.” The esthetic experience is the ecstasy accompanying 
the discernment by the eye or the ear of this pattern. One conse- 
quence of the theory is that the work of art induces a pathological 
state which is a refuge for the tender-minded. 

The conclusion is that, for Plato, art has a significant place in 
human experience; for Stein, art has only momentary value; for 
3ell, art is a solace for the tender-minded. 


“ 





Frames of Reference in Philosophy. W. P. Warren, Furman 

University. 

The mother of the sciences has been under their tutelage. Should 
she adopt their ‘frame of reference’ concept? The evidence is 
affirmative. Philosophies are interpretations by use of special con- 
cepts developed in relation to each other. There are many absolutist 
views, indeed, but they are human formulations of an absolute per- 
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spective. Philosophies are departmentalized, in fact, and give no 
clearly unitary view. 

One may try to use the same kind of philosophic light in all 
departments of his thinking, but there are two liabilities to inade- 
quacy: (1) vagueness, (2) forcing facts within too narrow bounds. 
We can never have complete clearness and inclusion in a single 
frame of reference. We can only have that mediation between the 
two extremes which is most adequate for us as individuals. 

Yet there is the possibility of a frame of reference which is most 
adequate for thinking men and women. We can approximate to such 
a view. This requires the use of lesser major frames for concrete 
content. ‘Experience’ and ‘ Being’ are not such frames. ‘ Fact’ 
and ‘ Value’ are. The case for ‘ Value’ needs development but it 
is there to be developed. Both ‘ Fact’ and ‘ Value’ are boundaries 
of Reality. 


Galvanic Skin Phenomena in Epileptics. J. M. Porter, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

A study was made of the following two galvanic phenomena in a 
group of sixty epileptics: (1) the total apparent bodily resistance to 
the passage of a weak electric current, and (2) the galvanic skin 
reaction (psychogalvanic reflex). These phenomena were studied 
in the patients in “normal” states as well as during the seizure 
epoch. In general it was found that the total apparent body resist- 
ance in “normal” states has about the same frequency as it does in 
normal adults. During the seizure epoch the total apparent bodily 
resistance drops to a level well below that of normal adults in general. 
The galvanic skin reactions appear with the same frequency during 
the seizure epoch as they do in the “normal” state. Both the low 
total body resistance and the appearance of the galvanic skin reactions 
are to be regarded as indicative of sympathetic innervation during 
the seizure in light of the results obtained by other investigators 
working with preparations in which innervation by the different 
branches of the nervous system was controlled. The results of this 
investigation appear to have certain implications for theory concern- 
ing the neurological basis of the epileptic convulsion. 


The Effect of Forced Activity on Maze Learning and Selection of 
Food in White Rats. Wernpett L. Gray, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

This is a preliminary report on the effects of forced activity 

(fatigue) on learning and the selection and consumption of food 
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materials. The behavior of animals forced to run varying distances 
in rotating drums has been compared with the behavior of control 
rats in learning a multiple U maze. In order to avoid the undesir- 
able effects produced by starvation upon the fatigued animals, elec- 
trical shock has been employed as motivation. Apparent differences 
in the learning rate have been found between the two groups as well 
as quantitative and qualitative differences in food consumption. 


The Effects of Alcohol on Two Maze Habits of Albino Rats. 

WaLLace B. Varner, Washington and Lee University. 

A number of pharmacologists have advanced the hypothesis that 
alcohol affects the nervous system directly. If this is true, one would 
expect that alcohol would give, temporarily, at least, some of the 
same effects of a brain lesion. The purpose of this experiment was 
to determine whether or not that anticipation is met. 

Ten untrained albino rats, in good physical condition and approxi- 
mately 85 days of age, and a simple and a complex maze were used. 
The mazes were modeled after the patterns used by Lashley in his 
brain lesion work. The two maze habits were established before the 
animals were subjected to the drug. The drug was administered by 
placing the animals in a galvanized tank containing alcohol fumes. 
The exposure period was five minutes at first, and this was gradually 
increased, from day to day, until the rats were obviously under the 
influence of the drug. Upon removal from the fume tank the rats 
were immediately tested in the mazes in the order in which they were 
trained: simple, complex, simple, complex. 

The results show that alcohol affects the two habits differently. 
The complex maze habit was disturbed by a dose of alcohol fumes 
which leaves the habit for the simple maze unaffected. Efficiency in 
the complex maze was reduced in terms of the number of errors, 
length of running time and neuromuscular incoordination. The rats 
seemed to acquire a resistance for the drug, since the continued 
repetition of an originally effective dose tended to render the animals 
immune. The results of the experiment are in accord with the 
theory that alcohol affects the nervous system directly. Apparently, 
narcosis does temporarily, what a cerebral lesion does more 


permanently. 
The Order of Difficulty of Maze Alleys. Wayne Dennis, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 
Previous studies of this problem have resulted in contradictory 
Some investigators have found no influence of serial 


findings. 
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order, others have found that the difficulty of alleys decreases in the 
entrance-goal direction. Among the investigators who have reached 
the second finding, a favorite interpretation has been that the latter 
alleys of the maze were favored because of their nearness to the goal. 

In the present report, data are collected only for repetitive simple 
alternation mazes. Some of the data are from the author’s experi- 
ments, some are from the literature of the problem. All told, over 
2,000 errors are analyzed. 

The data show clearly that in this type of maze, regardless of 
size of maze, conditions of the experiment, etc., alley-difficulty (total 
errors) decreases with serial order for at least the first four alleys. 
Beyond alleys 4 and 5, no further decrease in difficulty occurs. 
Comparison of four- and ten-alley mazes shows clearly that the four- 
alley maze is like the first four alleys of the long maze. From this 
fact the conclusion is drawn that the important factor is not 
proximity to the goal, for if that were the case one would expect the 
four-alley maze to resemble the last four alleys of the long maze, 
but that it is proximity to the entrance. 


The Social Behavior of Normal Chicks and of Chicks Hatched and 

Reared in Isoation. FRANK A. Pattie, JR., Rice Institute. 

A comparison of the social behavior of 2 groups of chicks con- 
sisting of 42 normal chicks and 42 chicks isolated from others was 
made by placing one chick at a time in a test-pen for half an hour 
daily for 6 days, beginning on the fourth day of life. The pen con- 
tained 2 windows in one wall; behind one window were 2 stimulus- 
chicks of the same age as the tested chick; behind the other, 2 white 
mice. The times spent by the testee in attempts to reach the chicks 
and the mice were automatically recorded. The normal chicks spent 
60.7 per cent of the time trying to reach the chicks and 19.7 per cent 
trying to reach the mice; corresponding figures for the isolated 
chicks are 34.6 per cent and 31.6 per cent. The latter difference of 
about 10 per cent is probably not statistically significant. If the 
results for the isolated chicks are taken in this way without regard 
to the day of the tests, there is little evidence for a specific social 
“instinct” which impels a chick to seek other chicks in preference 
to other small animals. But if the results for each day be examined 
separately, they show that on the first 3 days of testing the isolated 
chicks prefer chicks to mice (first day, 41.3 per cent against 22.9 
per cent, second and third days, 37 per cent against 26 per cent), 
but on the last 3 days mice are preferred to chicks (sixth day, chicks 
27.2 per cent, mice 38.7 per cent). The curves showing the 6-day 
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trends are very definite, having only 1 reversal out of 12 points. A 
possible interpretation is that on the first day of testing there is a 
specific social “instinct” which determines a preference for chicks 
over mice but which quickly wanes. Other experiments on chicks 


only partially isolated are reported. 


The Effect of Intermittent Rotation on Orientation in the Rat. Roy 

M. Dorcus, The Johns Hopkins University. 

In an investigation reported by Griffith, rats subjected to con- 
tinuous rotation for a long period of time were permanently dis- 
oriented and tended to run in a circular path depending upon the 
direction of rotation. The writer found in a similar investigation 
results which disproved Griffith’s contention. Since retardation and 
acceleration are the effective stimuli in provoking nystagmus, the 
present investigation was undertaken to determine whether inter- 
mittent stimulation of these types continued for a long period would 
produce any disorientation. In general, negative results were found. 


The Effect of Anesthesia upon the Experimental Extinction of 
Certain Vestibular Reflexes. FRANKLIN FeEarineG and O. H. 
Mowrer, Northwestern University. 

Previous investigation has shown that the vestibular nystagmus 
produced by bodily rotation may often be strikingly reduced by means 
of repeated elicitation. Two explanations which have been advanced 
seem to warrant serious consideration: (a) that the reduction is due 
to specific injury to the vestibular receptors; (b) that nystagmus, as 
ordinarily elicited experimentally, is an unnatural, mal-adaptive 
response and is gradually eliminated through repetition due to the 
operation of an adaptive neural process analogous to “ learning.” 

In order to test these opposing hypotheses, the following experi- 
ment was performed. Ten adult common pigeons were hooded and 
given a standardized rotation test for vestibular nystagmus. On the 
first, fourth, seventh, tenth, and thirteenth days following this test, 
these birds were deeply anesthetized with injections of sodium ethyl 
methyl butyl barbiturate, and while thus anesthetized were subjected 
to an intensive program of repeated bodily rotation. On the six- 
teenth day after the original test, these birds were retested for 
nystagmus in a normal condition. No detectable reduction in their 


“normal ” nystagmus occurred. 

A second group of ten birds was subjected to the same procedure, 
except that they were in a normal unanesthetized condition during the 
practice rotation. In these subjects there was an average reduction 
of nystagmus of over 50 per cent. Suitable control groups showed 
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that this striking difference in the effects of rotation in anesthetized 
and in normal birds was not due to artifacts of any kind. 

The results of this investigation seem to indicate decisively that 
the experimental reduction of vestibular nystagmus is dependent, not 
upon injury to the vestibular receptors, but rather upon some process 
in the central nervous system analogous to or identical with 
“ learning.” 

Ideas of Value in Ancient Philosophy. B. C. Hottzcraw, Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 

The central thought in Plato, who first attempted a systematic 
theory of value among the Greeks, is the identification of “the good ” 
with unity or integration. He leaves it doubtful, however, whether 
this unity is (a) a whole composed of parts all interfunctioning har- 
moniously for the sake of the whole; or (b) a whole in which the 
parts function harmoniously for the sake of one supreme element, 
reason, which gives value to the whole; or (c) a purely abstract 
logical system; or (d) a pure abstract unity, a whole without parts, 
which is the cause of logical and organic unity. Although Aristotle 
denies the possibility of any universal theory of “the good,” since 
value differs for each species, this denial is more verbal than real. 
His central thought is the identification of value with “ energeia ” 
or activity, the unimpeded, free functioning of any natural faculty. 

The Epicureans, in identifying value with pleasure, agree with 
Plato and Aristotle that value is “that which exists for its own 
sake,” though without their emphasis on reason and the “ organic 
whole.” The Stoics tend very strongly toward a vitalistic and purely 
instrumental theory of value. The Sceptics maintain that desire 
determines value rather than value determining desire. Plotinus 
combines both the Platonic and the Aristotelian tradition in his 
identification of value with a unity which is at the same time activity. 
He adds two significant thoughts, (a) that “the good” is infinite 
activity; (b) the idea that where there is activity there must be a 
product. Value, therefore, is productive power, even though the 
products are inferior to the activity. This foreshadows the Augus- 
tinian identification of the supreme good with absolutely unified, 
creative personality. 


A Critique of Recent Literature on Suggestion. P. F. Finner, 
Florida State College for Women. 
The discussions of suggestion by recent writers include concepts 
that cannot be reconciled. The paper attempts to present an inte- 
grated view of suggestion that relates the process to what is known 
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and accepted about human behavior. The following facts are 
stressed: (1) Suggestion is not only a social process but one that 
functions with inanimate stimuli. (2) Those writers who identify 
the process with the direct and immediate response to stimulation 
tend to exclude what is unique and important in the concept. 
(3) Suggestion needs to be distinguished from the more permanent 
effects of moods, purposes, and wishes. (4) The explanation of 
suggestion is to be found either (a) in the arousal or the changing 
of a neuromuscular set that affects responses other than the set itself, 
or (b) in the arousal of responses through conditioned stimuli. The 
term suggestion is correctly used for two distinct processes, both of 
which are necessary in the explanation of life. 

Emotion as Disorganized Response. Fioyp C. Dockxeray, The Ohio 

State University. 

The attempt is made to describe more definitely those types of 
behavior which previous descriptions of emotion have seemed to 
include in this category. James and Lange described emotion as the 
perception of certain bodily responses, more or less specific in 
pattern. Dewey emphasized that these emotional responses were 
disorganized. The French school (Sollier, Claparéde) describe 
emotion as a breakdown of associations. For McDougall each 
emotion has an instinctive correlate, though the conscious process is 
typified as confusion. This characteristic—confusion, disorganiza- 
tion, intensive feeling (Titchener)—seems to be common to all con- 
cepts of emotion. 

Experimental attacks upon the problem of emotion, through 
investigations of vasomotor and visceral responses, indicate that it is 
expected that emotion will be found localized as a definite pattern 
of behavior. It is the thesis of this paper that emotion can best be 
described as the total reaction of the individual which is disorgan- 
ized or maladjusted to the situation. In this sense, emotion may be 
considered as the opposite of attentive or organized behavior. There 
are segments of the total behavior which are highly organized, such 
as certain glandular and visceral reactions; but the total picture is 
that of disorganization. A fear reaction may be highly organized and 
hence unemotional, or it may be typically emotional or disorganized. 

Investigations of emotions reveal changes in breathing, blood 
pressure, visceral reactions (not visceral disturbances) which are 
also found to accompany any other type of activity which is equally 
vigorous. Cannon’s emergency reactions are best described as 
adjustment reactions which are undoubtedly found to occur in organ- 
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ized behavior as well. Evidence from investigations now in progress 
will be presented in support of these assertions. 


Intelligence and Intellect. J. E. BentLey, American University. 


Psychological literature tends to use the terms intelligence and 
intellect as interchangeable synonyms having identical meanings. 
Scores of interpretations of intelligence are offered in current litera- 
ture and no one interpretation meets with wide acceptance. Psy- 
chologists have been measuring what they call intelligence without 
being greatly concerned about its accepted definition. The various 
meanings of intelligence such as ability, capacity for mental develop- 
ment, process, function, apprehension of relations, adjustment to 
environment, etc., lead to confusion. Intelligence is a potential of 
the individual organism dependent upon human inheritance from 
which capacity is derived and cannot be measured by our present 
means. What we measure is achievement. Intelligence is repre- 
sented in behavior by the capacity of the individual to adjust. When 
identified with ability, in terms of achievement, intelligence is a 
means of the accounting of work and labor and not of native capacity. 
Intelligence is not to be identified with any one of the higher cog- 
nitive processes although it underlies them all. 

Intellect in philosophy, like intelligence in psychology, has been 
widely interpreted. It is a descriptive term and in general refers 
to the cognitive processes of perceiving, conceiving, reasoning and 
judging. Knowledge is built up and organized by the functioning 
of the intellectual traits. Intellect is not an independent element but 
a vital epistemological segment of the total process of knowing. 
Intellect, while inseparably connected in function with intelligence, 
is not intelligence per se. Both intelligence and intellect are ante- 
cedents of knowledge and both are fundamentally separate but func- 
tionally related. The former represents organismic response; the 
latter the organization of the living object. 


Do the Axioms of Epistemological Realism Imply that Sensory 
Content Is Public? H. M. Jonnson, Graduate School, American 
University. 

In general, epistemological realism presupposes that sensible 
qualities (sensibilia, sentienda) exist independently of their perceiver, 
and that they are not changed by reason of being perceived. Some 
realistic systems presuppose that if the proper conditions are satisfied, 
two or more observers may perceive the same sentiendum—each in 
his own private system of space and time, to be sure—but these 
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private space-time systems are intercorrelated, so that each observer, 
under the prescribed conditions, may make sure what the other is 
perceiving at the time and place in question. If each of a group of 
observers perceives a different sensible quality in what is referred 
to the same locus in the public space-time system, it is not to be 
supposed that any of the observers were illuded, in the sense of per- 
ceiving something that was “really” absent. It is supposed, rather, 
that all the sentienda which were “ sensed ” were actually compresent. 
Thus, the proof that a sentiendum was in a particular place at a 
particular time is the fact that it was so perceived; but this does not 
imply that if no observer perceives it in that locus, it was necessarily 
absent. 

It has been argued that the foregoing postulates imply that the 
sensory content of one individual can be detected as such by another. 
This paper offers an objection. For, it is asserted that two or more 
sentienda may occupy the same locus of public space at the same 
instant. At least as many are present as are perceived; but an 
indeterminate number unperceived may be compresent with them. 
Hence, though A and B may agree in pointing to the same spot in 
which each perceives what he calls a “ red” at a given instant, they 
may be pointing also to other sentienda than the red. The only way 
in which either may indicate to the other which of the compresent 
sentienda he is perceiving, is to exhibit his sensory content, 1.e., his 
collection of sensed sentienda, to the other. Thus, the privacy of 
sensory content seems to persist even in the world which the realist 
depicts. The realist’s denial of such privacy seems to rest upon a 
false identification of sensible qualities with sensed qualities. 

As Bertrand Russell and others have pointed out, however, the 
relations in which A’s percept stands are correlated with the relations 
in which B’s percept stands, so that although the terms of the rela- 
tionship, namely the sensa, remain private, their interrelations are 


public. 


A Philosophy of Experiment. H. C. Sansorn, Vanderbilt 

University. 

While modern natural science has been characterized preémi- 
nently by its experimental method, the problem and validity of 
experiment itself was never raised until Hugo Dingler in 1928 pub- 
lished his work entitled, “Das Experiment.” Bacon, Mill and 
probably others had classified and described experiments, accepting, 
however, experiment as a fact about which nothing further could be 
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said. The scientific method of Newton, which had found its theoreti- 
cal justification in Kant’s first Kritik, was based upon Euclidian 
mathematics ; but with the development of non-Euclidian systems, the 
opinion became current that this mechanical method is no longer 
valid and must be replaced by a teleological one. 

In opposition to this view Dingler seems to have established that 
the mathematical and symbolical logics, from which the Aristotelian 
was alleged to be derivable, in fact presuppose the Aristotelian. So 
far aS experiment is concerned he seems to have found for it a 
foundation in Euclidian geometry, proving “that no experiment will 
ever be able to give a direct metrical proof for the existence of a 
non-Euclidian geometry,” that is, that such geometrics “are impos- 
sible in practice.” 


Age and Sex Differences in Pursuitmeter Learning. M. C. Lanc- 

HORNE, Emory University. 

In the acquisition of skill, a fundamental theoretical issue arises 
from the problem of the influence of the life-age of the learner at the 
beginning of the practice. If the skilled act or habit is formed by a 
reorganization of old order habits, then it may be agreed that older 
subjects, with a fuller complement of habits, should acquire skill 
more rapidly. If, on the contrary, the process of habit formation 
does not involve the mere revision of neuromuscular systems already 
present, but is an acquisition de novo of sensory-motor controls, then 
the rate of learning should correlate inversely with life age. 

To test these hypotheses 78 children, ages seven to seventeen, 
were trained to operate a Renshaw-Weiss pursuitmeter. Each child 
ran 36 cycles, of four minutes each, during 18 consecutive days. The 
sexes were about equally represented. An analysis of the results 
shows: (1) The limit and the rate of improvement from practice are 
shown to increase directly with age; (2) differences in these two 
respects vary at different age levels; (3) the maximum acceleration 
in improvement appears about the beginning of the age of adolescence 
(thirteen to fourteen years). Up to this period the data indicate 
that there is only slight improvement, with less effective learning 
extending backward each year into the earlier age groups. The 
starting range for instructing in this skilled act would begin some- 
where around thirteen or fourteen and extend into a period of ever- 
increasing levels of performance up to the upper ages used in this 
investigation; (4) boys acquire the pursuit skill more rapidly and 
attain a somewhat superior level of performance, in 36 practice 
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cycles, than girls; (5) the results from these experiments confirm 
the first of the two hypotheses in the opening paragraph above. 


The Whole-Part Problem in Memorizing Poetry. Grace O. 

McGeocu, Stephens College. 

In a previous experiment in which school children memorized 
poetry, the writer found no reliable differences in learning or reten- 
tion between the whole, progressive part or part methods. It is a 
possibility that the absence of differences may have been, in part at 
least, the result of two factors, type of poetry used as learning 
material, and practice. To test the first hypothesis, the results of 
an experiment on 440 nine-, ten-, and eleven-year-old children have 
been analyzed. The experimental conditions in this study were 
similar to those of the previous one with the exception of the type 
of poetry which was memorized. Here again, however, no signifi- 
cant differences were found in learning or retention between the 
whole method and the part. 

An effective test of the practice factor is to obtain data on the 
methods of memorizing which had had the most previous consistent 
practice. This has been done by letting the children spontaneously 
select their own methods, and, after the experiment was over, finding 
out by questioning what methods had been used. The subjects were 
172 nine-, ten-, and eleven-year-old children from five schools in 
Columbia, Missouri. It was discovered that 94 of the subjects spon- 
taneously and habitually learned “ verse-by-verse,’ 69 “ line-by- 
line,” and only 9 by the whole method. No reliable differences in 
learning or retention were found between “ verse-by-verse ”’ learning 
and “ line-by-line ” learning. 

Since the experimental data from these studies and from other 
investigations in the field of memorizing poetry have not been suf- 
ficient to determine definitely the conditions upon which the relative 
efficiencies of the different methods of memorizing depend, the 
customary textbook treatment of ascribing superiority to the whole 
method is called in question. 


The Influence of Temporal Point of Interpolation upon Degree of 
Retroactive Inhibition, JouHn A. McGeocu, University of 


Missouri. 

The relationship between the temporal position of interpolated 
learning and the magnitude of the decrement in retention resulting 
from such interpolation has, since the work of Mueller and Pilzecker, 
been thought to have important implications for theories of retro- 
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active inhibition. If, when interpolation occurs immediately after 
the original learning, retroaction is greater than when interpolation 
is delayed, it has been held that the perseveration theory is supported. 
If, on the other hand, temporal position of interpolation is not an 
important condition of the phenomenon, the perseveration theory is, 
by the same reasoning, contraindicated. 

Two experiments upon this problem are reported. In Experi- 
ment I, comparisons have been made between the decrements pro- 
duced in the retention of lists of words by the interpolation of similar 
lists immediately after the original learning and just prior to relearn- 
ing. Intervals of 20 min., 1 hr., 24, 48, and 144 hrs. have been 
employed. In Experiment II, stylus mazes served as the materials 
for both original and interpolated learning, with the latter coming 
either immediately after the learning of the first maze or just prior 
to relearning after 24 hrs. In each experiment the conventional rest 
condition has been used as a control. 

The two experiments agree in finding considerable decrements in 
retention following interpolation, but the two positions either do not 
differ importantly in the magnitude of the decrements produced or 
the position just prior to relearning shows the greater inhibition. 
These results contradict the usual prediction from the perseveration 


theory and indicate that perseveration, if operative at all, must be of 
minor importance as a theory of retroactive inhibition. Evidence is 
presented to show that comparisons of temporal position effects, 
while factually important, cannot be expected to yield crucial evidence 
against the perseveration theory. 


A Study in Sympathy and Resistance (Negativism) Among Children. 

J. E. Batuurst, Birmingham-Southern College. 

It was the purpose of this study to ascertain the developmental 
aspects of sympathy and resistance and to determine the effects of 
environment and the possession of pets on the part of the children 
upon sympathy and resistance. Thirty-six boys and thirty-seven 
girls were used as subjects of this study. The age range was one 
year and six months to five years and six months, inclusive. Three 
social agencies in the city of Birmingham codperated in the study. 
Resistance was measured by actual contacts with children and by 
assigning different scores to various types of behavior. Sympathy 
was measured by telling a story which was designed to elicit a sym- 
pathy response. Various types of responses were assigned various 
scores. Environment was measured by assigning different scores to 
different types of reports as to the home and neighborhood conditions 
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of the child. ‘“ Pet” scores were secured by assigning a certain score 
if the child possessed pets and another score if the child did not 
possess any pets. 

The most important conclusions drawn from the study were as 
follows: (1) the girls showed more resistance than the boys; (2) the 
possession of pets seemed to decrease resistance somewhat; 
(3) environment did not seem to affect resistance in any way signifi- 
cantly; (4) boys seemed to possess as much sympathy as girls; 
(5) the possession of pets increased sympathy very significantly ; 
(6) environment did not affect the sympathy score significantly ; 
(7) resistance decreased significantly with increase in age; (8) on 
the average, sympathy increased slightly with age; (9) as sympathy 
increased resistance decreased; (10) chronological age, as well as 
the possession of pets, had a much greater effect upon both resistance 
and sympathy than did environment. 


An Investigation of Related Problems in the Vision of Newborn 

Infants. W. C. Beastey, The Johns Hopkins University. 

The statement is current that infants see nothing until several 
weeks subsequent to delivery. The writer has conducted a prelimi- 
nary survey on the ocular functions of two hundred and fifty new- 
born infants at the Women’s Clinic of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
Numerous traditional views have been found to be grossly in error. 

Individual differences among newborn infants, heretofore 
neglected, should be stressed. Nevertheless, evidence of fairly acute 
visual discrimination has been found in all of these infants by the 
tenth day, and earlier, in a majority of cases. The pupillary reflex 
follows a development or learning curve during the first five to eight 
days. Binocular fixation can be elicited through a significant dis- 
tance range during this period. Horizontal, vertical and circular 
pursuit all develop markedly during the first ten days. Squints, or 
cases of incodrdinate binocular fixation during pursuit, are infre- 
quent and certainly not typical. A special technique for studying 
visual acuity and color vision in newborn infants is described. 


An Analysis of the Spontaneous Responses of the Newborn Infant. 

BEVERLY vON HALLER GILMER, University of Virginia. 

This analysis includes all the spontaneous responses of the new- 
born infant ranging in age from the first through the tenth day. The 
experiment is divided into two parts. Part I deals with data obtained 
from cinematographic records. Part II deals with observational 
data. These studies were made in the nursery of the University 
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Hospital on twenty normal white subjects. The analysis classifies 
and analyzes in detail the following reactions: crying, stretching, 
sneezing, mouthing, yawning, opening mouth, chewing, sucking, 
smiling, and all isolated movements. Each response is shown to be 
“ patterned,” this behavior organization being body-wide. This study 
supports the claim that mass activity is not the only total bodily 
response of infants, but that on the contrary there are many total 
bodily responses. 


Children’s Reactions to Novel Visual Stimuli. MartHa VANCE 

Exvesor, University of Virginia. 

An effort was made to determine what reactions two children 
would make to certain stimuli known to be unusual to them, and to 
study the changes in the reaction which occurred with repetitions of 
the stimuli. The subjects were experimented with individually. The 
following stimuli were presented in the order in which they are listed, 
the experiments with each stimulus being completed before the next 
stimulus was introduced: a devil’s mask, a flashlight, a brown fur, 
and a movie. Each stimulus was repeated on successive days until 
the child had lost interest in that particular object. 

The results of the experiment were as follows: (1) the first 
presentation of each stimulus, except the flashlight, elicited a crying 
response ; (2) during the early presentations of each stimulus several 
reactions occurred in each experimental period; (3) with repetition 
of the stimulus crying and negative responses disappeared and the 
subject manifested responses of investigation and examination. 
Upon further repetition, smiling and laughter were present. Still 
later the stimuli elicited no response on the part of the subject. 
(4) The responses of any single day had a fairly definite order of 
appearance. 

The results are interpreted as showing that not all responses to 
visual stimuli are acquired by conditioning. Either some visual 
stimuli cause crying in themselves (when a child has reached a cer- 
tain age) or the contrast between the familiar and the unfamiliar 
causes crying. 





DISCUSSION 
Rounp TABLE ON ELECTRICAL STIMULATION 


At the meeting of the New York Branch of the American 
Psychological Association held at Yale University on April 1, 
1933, a Round Table met to discuss the use of electric shock in 
psychological experimentation. This meeting was attended by 
about forty people who were brought together at the request of 
G. R. Wendt to exchange views regarding some of the difficulties 
involved in electrical stimulation. The discussion was led by 
T. N. Jenkins and R. Likert. Different members of the group 
were using most of the common types of electrostimulators in 
their experimental work and there was some discussion of 
their relative merits. But the subject of chief concern was the 
problem of administering a constant shock in situations where the 
contact with the electrodes is momentary, as with the electric grill. 
No device in common use at present appeared satisfactory for use 
with a grill. Some other problems were discussed, but the consensus 
of the opinions in the group was that in no case were the answers 
to the problems clear enough so that recommendations could be made. 
Therefore, in response to a motion by Irving Lorge, the group 
adopted a resolution instructing a committee headed by G. R. Wendt 
to request the American Psychological Association to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the problems involved in the use of electric shock and 
to make recommendations so that ultimately some standard pro- 


cedures may be adopted. 
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